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RIMSKY’S «‘SADKO”’ 
A SCENIC TRIUMPH 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Russian Opera Achieves 
Brilliant Success as Spec- 
tacle at Its American Pre- 
miére—Music Is Melodi- 
ous and Beautifully Or- 

" chestrated, but in Per- 
formance Proves Second 
in Interest to Elaborate 
Mounting and Spectacular 
Underseas Ballet 


WENTY thousand leagues of bylina 

under the sea might be a description 
of “Sadko,” the fantastic opera by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff which was accorded 
its American premiére at the Metro- 
politan the afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 
25. As spectacle it was one of the 
most elaborate and impressive of the 
many novelties mounted at the opera 
during the régime of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and the eye-minded were mad- 
ly approbative. More than Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s, the day was Mr. Gatti’s, 
for his was the production that stirred 
enthusiasm beyond that engendered by 
the music; Serge Soudeikine’s, for his 
were the sets, and Rosina Galli’s, for 
hers were the dance pictures that gave 
life to episodes which depended on 
visual movement rather than dramatic 
situations to awaken and hold interest. 
In spite of an antiquated and unmecha- 
nized stage, the audience was rewarded 
with a versicolorous fantasy of splen- 
dor and enchantment, in which the 
music was quite generally secondary 
and in which successive tableaux were 
like so many paintings brought to life. 

Yet spectacle aside, beautiful music 
is plentiful in “‘Sadko,” beautiful chief- 
ly because of the imagination and the 
versatile mastery with which it is or- 
chestrated. But it keeps company with 
much tedious recitative—the much- 
bruited bylina parlando—and for West- 
ern audiences its narrational, proces- 
sional style might result speedily in 
boredom were the spectacle any less 
rewarding than Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
made it. 

Not all the devotion Tullio Serafin 
could have brought to his exposition of 
the chameleonic orchestral score, spun 
now of gossamer, now of gleaming gold, 
or again passing through irisated deli- 
cacies to clarion sonorities, could have 
held interest through these leagues of 
epic bylina if the spectacle had failed. 

The “Song of India” and its com- 
panion set numbers would not have 
saved an opera so obviously suffering, 
as most Russian operas carried into 
the Western world have suffered, for 
want of cumulative drama. Rimsky 
shared with Borodine and others of the 
school his addiction to narrative and to 
processions, his substitution of pageant 
for play. “Prince Igor” was a beau- 
tiful work, but its lack of drama de- 
f ited it at the Metropolitan. “Boris 
Godounoff” alone held on. And “Boris” 





was neither narrative nor pageant, but 
drama, 


The Russians arrived too late 
(Continued on page 5) 





Georg Szell Makes American Debut ~ 
as Leader with St. Louis Symphony 


ST 








T. LOUIS, Feb. 5.—Another Ameri- 
can début of a visiting foreign con- 

ductor was accomplished on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night, Jan. 24 
and 25, in this city, when Georg Szell, 
of Berlin and Prague, made his bow 
as the third guest conductor of the 
current Symphony season. Coming di- 
rect from Europe, Mr. Szell took up 
his duties as leader of the orchestra for 
a period of four weeks. His intro- 
ductory program, which was given 
without a soloist, had the complete 
approbation of the audiences and local 
press. 

His conductorial skill manifested it- 
self at once. The overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon” opened the program. This 
was followed by a first-time hearing 
here of Hindemith’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra, Op. 38. In this ultra-modern 
work of the German school, Mr. Szell 
demonstrated his ability to decipher 
musically a work of untraditional har- 
monic and rhythmic style. It is pat- 
terned, solely in form, however, after 
the Concerto Grosso or the Branden- 
burg Concertos of Bach. Mr. Szell 
gave a magnetic reading of the four 
movements, played without pause. 
His conducting, while emotional, lacks 
anything of a spectacular nature; his 
beat is strict and he gets his effects 
and color with ease. Despite the fact 
that it was musically confusing to 
many, the Hindemith work was well 
received. 


For the closing number Mr. Szell 
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Georg Szell, Pianist and Conductor 


chose the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 
5 in E Minor, which did not receive 
its best reading in his hands. The or- 
chestra seemed ragged in many places 
and lacked spontaneous support. The 
work being highly colored, however, its 
wealth of melody made up for short- 
comings in other departments. 
Mr. Szell will display his virtuosity 
as a pianist at the next pair of con- 
(Continued on page 42) 





Conductorships Hinge on Toscanini; 
Philharmonic Drops Outside Dates 





The conductor schedule of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra for the season of 1930-31 will be ad- 
justed to meet whatever new arrange- 
ment is made with Arturo Toscanini, 
it was learned in the office of the Or- 
chestra Society this week. The execu- 
tive board, headed by Clarcnce Mackay, 
is said to be awaiting the maestro’s ar- 
rival before proceeding with any of the 
tentative negotiations now in progress. 
It has not yet received Toscanini’s de- 
cision as to what parts of the season 
he will himself take the baton. He will 
also be consulted as to other conductors, 
and particularly as to those who pre- 
cede him. 

Mengelberg has no contract with the 
orchestra, it was stated. He sailed 
agreeing to allow the Philharmonic a 
reasonable time in which to make a de- 
cision about his return next season. No 
definition was vouchsafed as to the 
length of a reasonable time. 

The Philharmonic still holds an op- 
tion on the services of Willem Furt- 
wingler. After guest appearances 
during the 1924-’25 season, when he 
was received here with enormous en- 
thusiasm, the conductor returned for 
the two following seasons to share the 
series with Mengelberg. It was during 
that time that Toscanini made his guest 
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appearances. Although Furtwiangler 
was not called back for the next season, 
the Philharmonic retained an option on 
his services, it being stipulated that if 
he appeared as a conductor in this coun- 
try it was to be only as conductor of 
the Philharmonic, unless that organiza- 
tion released him. The Philharmonic’s 
right to call him back, however, is sub- 
ject to his own European engagements. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra will increase its New York 
concerts next season, and discontinue 
its appearances in Baltimore and 
Washington, Arthur Judson, manager, 
stated in Baltimore. The Brooklyn 
series of six concerts, which earlier in 
the season the Brooklyn committee 
stated was in danger due to heavy 
deficits, will be continued. The board 
of directors, meeting Feb. 20, will 
take action along these lines, Mr. Jud- 
son said. 

The possible result will be five more 
home concerts than New York has had 
in the current season including those in 
the regular subscription and in the 
young people’s series, and will bring 
the local total up to 113. 

The manager said that there has 
been an increasing demand for home 
concerts since the merger of the Phil- 

(Continued on page 4) 





EUROPE OFFERS 
MANY FESTIVALS 
FOR NEXT SUMMER 


Unusual Opportunity for 
Music-lovers Provided 
This Year—Oberammer- 
gau to Give Passion Play 
Again—Toscanini to Con- 
duct Bayreuth Perform- 
ances—Munich and Salz- 
burg Will Furnish Novel- 
ties—Events in England 


USICAL festival plans which have 

been announced thus far for the 
coming summer promise an unusually 
rich array of events. This year will 
mark the resumption of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play after the cus- 
tomary ten-year interim, so that many 
visitors to Bayreuth, Munich and Salz- 
burg will doubtless include this in addi- 
tion to the regular musical visits. 

In Germany and Austria alone there 
are scores of musical and theatrical 
programs stretching over the summer, 
including a notable series of spring fes- 
tival weeks in Berlin. Britain will have 
its customary number of festivals, in- 
cluding the notable Covent Garden op- 
era season in the spring. Finally, in 
September, the International Society 
for Contemporary Music will give its 
festival in Liége, Belgium. 

Foremost in interest, perhaps, are 
the Bayreuth performances, which now 
follow the plan of two festival years 
interrupted by an open year for re- 
hearsals. The great feature of next 
summer’s festival is, of course, the ap- 
pearances there for the first time of 
Toscanini, who will conduct the three 
“Tristan” performances and those of 
“Tannhiauser.” The latter opera will 
be revived in the Paris version at Bay- 
reuth after twenty-four years. The 
Bacchanale will be staged by Rudolf 
von Laban, perhaps the foremost dance 
authority in Germany. Hugo Riidel 
will train the choruses. Karl Muck will 
conduct “Parsifal” as formerly. Karl 
Elmendorff and Siegfried Wagner are 
listed, each to lead one “Ring” cycle. 

In “Tannhiduser,” Maria Miiller of 
the Metropolitan will sing the role of 
Elisabeth, and a new Hungarian tenor, 
Sigismond Pilinsky, the title role. In 
the performances of “Tristan,” Lauritz 
Melchior, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Gotthelf Pistor will al- 
ternate in the title role. Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
will sing Isolde, with Alexander Kip- 
nis, of the Chicago Opera, as King 
Mark; Rudolf Bockelmann as Kurvenal 
and Anny Helm as Brangine. 

In “Parsifal,” Gunnar Graarud and 
Fritz Wolff will sing Parsifal, with 
Mme. Roessler-Keuschnigg as Kundry 
and Mr. Kipnis and Ivar Andresen as 
Gurnemanz. 

In the “Ring” cycle, Friedrich Schorr, 
of the Metropolitan, will sing Wotan; 
Mme. Larsen-Todsen, Briinnhilde; Mr. 
Melchior, Siegfried; Mr. Wolf, Loge; 
Eduard Habich, Alberich; Erich Zim- 


(Continued on page 15) 











German Opera to Give 
New York Series 


SERIES of performances, 

probably of two weeks’ dura- 
tion, will be given in New York 
by the German Opera Company 
about the middle of April, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
S. Hurok, manager. The com- 
pany, presenting a repertoire of 
Wagner operas and Mozart’s 
“Don Juan,” is now on a cross- 
country tour, in the course of 
which it will visit Milwaukee, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City, 


Indianapolis, Houston, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Denver. 











Louis Gruenberg Given 
Commission to Compose 


Juilliard School Opera 





Louis Gruenberg has been’ commis- 
sioned by three anonymous friends of 
the Juilliard School of Music to write 
an opera, the first performance of which 
will be made by the pupils of the 
School. It is hoped that the opera will 
be finished in time for a production next 
Christmas season, similar to that of 
“Haensel und Gretel’ given at Christ- 
mas of this year, with singers and or- 
chestra drawn from the Juilliard School 
students. While full details concerning 
the subject of the opera and the name 
of the librettist are not yet available, it 
is understood that the opera is to be in 
English, based on an old fairy story, 
and will be in the vein of romantic 
comedy. 

Mr. Gruenberg, a pupil of Busoni, has 
composed works which have placed him 
among leading modern composers. From 
the time he won the Flagler prize for 
his symphonic poem “Hill of Dreams,” 
he has written a series of important 
works, the best known of which in 
America are “Creation” and “Daniel 
Jazz.” His “The Enchanted Isle,” a 
symphonic poem, was performed this 
season by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Serge Koussevitzky, and 
at the Worcester Festival and the 
Chautauqua concerts under Albert 
Stoessel. This composition was selected 
by the Juilliard School as its annual 
American work for publication in 1929. 

The success of the three perform- 
ances of “Haensel und Gretel” by the 
students of the Juilliard Graduate 
School last month has influenced the 
decision of the Juilliard School to use 
its resources for an annual opera pres- 
entation and to seek new works adapted 
to the opera stage by American com- 
posers and librettists. 





Trantoul Arrives for Metropolitan 
Début 


Antonin Trantoul, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s new French tenor, 
arrived on Jan. 31 on the De Grasse. 
Mr. Trantoul was born in Toulouse. 
His operatic career was interrupted by 
four years’ service in the war, when he 
was twice wounded. He sang at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique from 1919 to 
1922, went to the Paris Opéra in 1922, 
and, beginning with 1925, has sung at 
La Scala in Milan, where he was chosen 
by Ildebrando Pizzetti to create the title 
role of his “Fra Gherardo.” He will 
make his début at the Metropolitan as 
Faust on Thursday evening, Feb. 13. 
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Symphony and New Opera Company 
Give Events of Interest on Coast 





San Francisco Hails Gian- 
nini as Soloist with Hertz 
Forces—Columbia Singers 
Present Hearings of Pop- 
ular Operas—Dance Re- 
citals Interest 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5.—The San 

Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
with Dusolina Giannini, soprano, as 
soloist, gave an excellent program at 
the municipal concert in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium on Tuesday night, Jan. 
‘14. The orchestra opened the program 
with a particularly beautiful reading 
of the Handel Concerto Grosso No. 12. 
Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome” also 
received an excellent reading under Mr. 
Hertz’s baton. Miss Giannini’s singing 
of the arias “Ritorna vincitor” from 
“Aida,” “Pace, Mio Dio” from “La 
Forza del Destino,” and “Vissi d’arte”’ 
from “Tosca,” made one crave to see 
her as guest star with the Merola oper- 
atic forces. The audience would not 
let the singer depart until she had 
sung two Mexican folk songs as en- 
cores. Between the Verdi and Puccini 
arias the orchestra contributed Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes” and Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun.” 

The fifth of the Sunday afternoon 
Symphony “pops” was given before a 
capacity audience in the Curran Thea- 
tre on Jan. 19. An all-Wagner pro- 
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gram was exceptionally well played. 
The “Flying Dutchman” Overture, the 
“Tristan” Love Duet from Act II, 
“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” 
(the latter two exquisitely done), the 
Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhiauser,” the 
“Siegfried Idyll,” “Entrance of the 
Gods into Walhalla” from “The Rhine- 
gold,” and the Prize Song and Prelude 
from “The Mastersingers” comprised 
the program. Michel Piastro won 
honors for his solo work in the Prize 
Song and for his skillful performance 
as concertmaster. 


Opera Series .Opened 


Alexander Bevani’s Columbia Grand 
Opera Company opened a four weeks’ 
season at the Columbia Theatre on 
Monday night, Jan. 13, in a manner 
that augurs well for a successful so- 
journ. The initial offering was “Car- 
men,” given a refreshing performance. 
Scenery in the modernistic manner and 
colorful costumes enhanced the merit 
of the production. Louisa Caselotti, 
a youthful Carmen, revealed a voice 
of good quality and proved an admira- 
ble actress. The Don José was Nino 
Piccaluga, a personable hero. Elsie Lee 
Wilson as Micaela revealed a pretty, 
light soprano voice and pleasing man- 
ner. Mario Fiorella, a San Francisco- 
born baritone, who has been singing in 
Italy for six years, was the Escamillo. 
Others heard were Enrico Spada, 

(Continued on page 42) 





AMERICAN WORKS HEARD 


Connecticut Club Devotes Program to 
Three Representative Composers 


BRANFORD, CONN., Feb. 5.—A_ con- 
cert of works by three leading Ameri- 
can composers was given here by the 
Allegro Music Club on Jan. 27 before 
an enthusiastic audience. Eugenia 
Kinney, soprano, opened the program 
with Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “The 
Lady Picking Mulberries” and Henry 
K. Hadley’s “Make Me a Song,” Harry 
Lindberg playing a violin obbligato for 
the latter. 

Three compositions by Hadley fol- 
lowed, a piano solo, “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” played by Alma Nelson; 
“Love,” from incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice,” 
sung by a vocal quartet, Miss Kinney, 
Hazel Michaelson, Edwin Michaelson 
and Samuel Beach; and “The Entrance 
of Montezuma,” from the opera 
“Azora,” in an arrangement for two 
violins, viola and piano, which enlisted 
the services of Valerie Jourdan, Mr. 
Lindberg, Arthur Lehtonen and Eliza- 
beth Walworth. 

A group of works by A. Walter 
Kramer concluded the program. These 
comprised two violin solos, a Gavotte 
and “In Elizabethan Days,” played by 
Mr. Lehtonen and Mr. Lindberg, re- 
spectively; “The Last Hour,” sung by 
Mr. Michaelson, tenor; and “Sil- 
houette,” given by the string ensemble. 
Between groups biographical sketches 
of the composers were read. 


Granville Bantock Knighted Among 
British New Year’s Honors 


Granville Bantock, British composer 
and conductor, was among those in- 
cluded for knighthood in the New 
Year’s honor list of the British Govern- 
ment. Sir Granville has been Professor 
of Music at Birmingham University 
since 1908. 


Philharmonic Plans 
Hinge on Toscanini 





(Continued from page 3) 


harmonic and the New York Sympho- 
nies forced one orchestra to serve in 
place of two. The curtailment of out- 
of-town concerts is in line with the 
statement issued shortly after the 
merger that touring activities would be 
cut down as previous commitments al- 
lowed. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, of which 
Mr. Judson is also manager, will con- 
tinue to visit Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 


WOODS HAS CURTIS POST 





Appointed. Executive Secretary of In- 
stitute in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—W. Creary 
Woods, for many years head of the 
recording department of the Aeolian 
Company, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Curtis Institute 
of Music. His duties will include at- 
tention to details of business manage- 
ment under Josef Hofmann, director. 

Alberto Bimboni, noted coach, has 
been appointed coach of Italian reper- 
toire at the Curtis Institute. Richard 
Hageman, coach of German repertoire, 
has been granted leave of absence to 
complete a new opera upon which he is 
working. 


Hart House Quartet to Give New York 
Series 


The Hart House String Quartet, 
which recently completed a tour of 
Great Britain and the Continent, will 
give a series of three recitals in Stein- 
way Concert Hall on the evenings of 
Feb. 14, 17 and 21. 
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Pizzetti and Toscanini Sail 
for America 


RTURO TOSCANINI was an- 
nounced to sail for America 
on the Bremen on Feb. 5. The 
conductor and Mme. Toscanini 
are accompanied by the Italian 
composer, Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
who comes here for a short lec- 
ture and concert tour and whose 
latest work, “Rondo Veneziano,”’ 
Mr. Toscanini will play at his 
first concert with the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony on 
Feb. 27. 











ROCHESTER WILL HEAR 
MORE NATIVE WORKS 


——_—_—. 


Concerts Devoted to Compositions of 
Chadwick, Thompson and Wesse! 
Announced 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—Two more con- 
certs in the Eastman School of Music’s 
Composers’ series will be given on Feb. 
21 and March 6. On the first date 
there will be given first performances 
of Randall Thompson’s new Symphony 
and a Concerto for horn, piano and or- 
chestra by Mark Wessel. Mr. Thomp- 
son is the latest winner of the Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. Mr. Wessel, former- 
ly of the music department of North- 
western University, has just returned 
from Vienna, where his Concerto was 
composed. 

On March 6, Dr. George W. Chad- 
wick, director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, will be the 
guest of honor of the Eastman Schoo! 
Half of the program for that concert 
will be devoted to performance of 
works of this distinguished American 
composer. 

Of special interest will be the play- 
ing for the first time of Dr. Chadwick’s 
new version of “Rip Van Winkle,” a 
work of his student days, now rewrit 
ten and published by the Eastman 
School through C. C. Birchard of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Chadwick’s Symphonic Suit: 
will also be played. 

The Chadwick Club, an organization 
formed in Rochester several years az 
in honor of the composer, will sing 
three short choral numbers. Dr. How- 
ard Hanson will conduct both of these 
concerts. 


OPERA IN NEW JERSEY 





New Musical Organization Gives Fine 
Performance in Orange 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 5.—The Opera 
Club of the Oranges gave its first ful! 
length program on the evening of Jan. 
15, drawing an audience that filled the 
Orange High School to capacity. Un- 
der the direction of Betsy Culp and 
Louis Dornay, who prepared, coached 
and presented the program, the or- 
ganization made a very creditable 
showing in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the 
third act of “Faust” and the second 
act of “Carmen.” 

Those taking part in the performance 
were all non-professional, with the ex- 
ception of the orchestra, which was 
from the Richard Wagner Society in 
New York. In the first opera, the most 
pretentious of the program, the chorus 
won a deserved portion of the applause. 
Performances of particular merit were 
given by C. La Rue Crosson as Lola. 
Roberta Le Massena us Marguerite, Sue 
Hess Genung as Siebel, Gisela Amati 
as Carmen, Romley Fell as Escami!!o 
and Arturo de Phillipi as José. 

PHILIP GORDON 
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“Sadko” Exerts Lure of Fantastic Spectacle at American Premiére 
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(Continued from page 3) 
to substitute their processional con- 
ventions for the equally artificial ones 
which for centuries had been accepted 
in the opera of the Italians. 


A Scenic Phantasmagoria 


The Soudeikine sets were redolent 
of Muscovy and readily adaptable to 
the mechanical exigencies of the pro- 
duction. A special curtain, suggesting 
a mosaic, pictured the ships of Sadko, 
the sea king and his daughter, and the 
saint who represented religion in the 
combat with paganism. The banquet 
hall of the merchants of Novgorod was 
a carnival of color, with its prodigious 
feast, its dancing buffoons, and its sing- 
ing gusli players. Succeeding this was 
a dreaming, misty, nocturnal landscape 
on the shores of Lake Ilmen, where 
swans swam into view and were con- 
verted into the sea princess and her 
attendants. A rough Russian interior 
sufficed for the home of Sadko and hi» 
neglected, grieving wife. The famous 
spectacle of the fair at Novgorod was 
scenically as splendid as anything in 
the opera, with its view of ships at the 
quays and the towered city in back- 
ground, but the stage was too crowded 
for pictorial effect. Here were sung 
the songs of Norway, India and Venice, 
here the miracle of the golden fish was 
wrought, and here were seen Sadko’s 
ships moving out to sea as the curtains 
closed. 

The mechanical problems of showing 
Sadko’s ship at sea were met with an 
unusual measure of success. Resem- 
bling some fantastic old print the ship 
moved through a rippling simulation 
water of delectable sheen, to mid-stage 
where it was becalmed while the others 
of the fleet vanished from sight, carried 
on by the winds that had failed Sadko. 
When lowered into the waves as a 
propitiary offering to the sea king, a 
transformation brought him to the bot- 
tom of the sea for the most elaborate 
of the tableaux of this phantasmagoria. 

The depths were the palace of the 
Sea King. The Princess of the Sca 
brought Sadko to the royal palace as 
gay colored fish swam by—a camera 
projection above the heads of the per- 
sonages on the ocean’s floor. Sadko’s 
singing and gusli playing set the sea- 
world dancing. The Waves and Brooks 
danced, not unlike so many coryphees. 
There was a Dance of the Fishes, in 
which legs as well as fins were strange- 
ly discernible; then a dance of Denizens 
of the Sea, strange monsters on foot 
and on rollers, that must be left un- 
described here. Again the music be- 
came an accompaniment for a vertigin- 
ous whirl, ending abruptly with the 
sudden entrance of the Saint pictured 
on the curtain. Sadko and his Prin- 
cess were sent honeymooning to the 
upper world. All was desolation in the 
depths. 

Music had the upper hand briefly in 
the final tableau, as the Sea Princess 
sang her farewell to the sleeping Sad- 
ko, once more on the solid, vernal earth. 
Weeping torrentially,. she became a 
river—the River Volkhova that now 
joins Lake Ilmen with the sea—and 
not only had the score to compete with 
so miraculous a circumstance as water 
running and gleaming where no water 
had been before, but water running 
defiantly up hill! This and the earlier 
circumstance of the sun rising into a 
sky where the moon had remained sta- 
tionary, and continued to remain, can 
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be dismissed as poetic or scene painter’s 
license. After all, this was a fairy 
tale. Sadko’s ship completed the spec- 
tacle by sailing up the river, and again 
there was reason to suspect that the 
mechanics of it won more admiration 
than Rimsky’s highly ingenious writ- 
ing. 
Cliches and Remembrances 


Yet, highly ingenious as it is, and 
enchanting as the scoring remains 
after three decades of orchestral ex- 
perimentation, this is music filled with 
cliches, as well as of remembrances. 
It is the music of a vastly proficient 
technician rather than of a man of 
seminal, creative power. It is at its 
best when it builds imaginatively about 
some Russian folk tune, and at its 
worst when it unblushingly imitates 
the banalities of Italian or French 
opera. But even in his choice of folk 
material, Rimsky managed to find some 
remarkably insipid specimens. How 
different his outlook from that of 
Moussorgsky may be discovered in his 
own professional confession that he 
wrote the first scene of the second act, 
that of the young wife’s lament, as an 
afterthought because he found he had 
neglected to compose anything in the 
key of F Minor—a pundit’s consider- 


One of Serge Soudeikine’s Scenes for 

“Sadko” at the Metropolitan. At the 

Left, the Gusli Player of Novgorod— 

a Stage Snap of Edward Johnson in the 
Title Réle 


ation that never would have troubled 
Moussorgsky. 

Vocally, Saturday’s performance was 
an acceptable one, if scarcely more 
than that. Edward Johnson was pic- 
torial, but more the gallant Romeo of 
a perfumed French opera than the bold 
navigator of this ancient Russian myth. 
Editha Fleischer brought to the music 
of Volkhova, the Sea Princess, a volup- 
tuous quality of tone never previously 
associated with her, artful as have been 
some of her impersonations. She was 
easily the most satisfactory of the prin- 
cipals. Ina Bourskaya, the one Rus- 
sian in the cast, though not always mu- 
sical of tone, was commendable as Liou- 
bava, the wife. Gladys Swarthout did 
what she could to make interesting the 


dull lays of Niejata, the gusli player. 





Cast of American Premiére of 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’'s “Sadko” 


In sponsoring the first perform- 
ance in America of “Sadko,” lyric 
legend by Nicholas Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, for the Metropolitan Op- 
era House on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 25, General Manager Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza cast the opera as 
follows: 


Sadko, Gusli Player and Singer of 
PUOCMNGOR .. .. 0 vc s.e ips os Edward ietpese 
Foma Nazaritch Sheriffs ) Max Altglass 
Luka Zinovitch f Joseph Mac- 
Wevpered pherson 
Lioubava Bousslaevna, Sadko’s young 
wife Ina Bourskaya 
Niejata, Young Gousla Player of Kief...... 


Gladys Swarthout 
Douda Louis D’Angel: 
Sopiel Jesters } Angelo Bada 
First Minstrel and Philine Falco 
Second Minstrel ) Comedians ( Pear] Besuner 
A Norseman il Merchants ( William Gustafson 
A Venetian from { Mario Basiola 
A Hindu } afar Rafaelo Diaz 
The Ocean, King of the Sea. . Pavel Ludikar 
Volkhova, Princess of the Sea...... 
Editha Fleischer 
The Apparition......... George Cehanovsky 


Conductor, Tullio Serafin; stage 
manager, Ernst Lert; dances ar- 
ranged by Rosina Galli; scenery 
by Serge Soudeikine. 
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The songs of Norway, 
India and Venice were 
not vocally all that 
heart could wish, as 
projected by William 
Gustafson, Rafaelo 
Diaz and Mario Ba- 
siola, though the first 
of the three looked well 
and the second con- 
trived to create atmos- 
phere. Surely there are 
baritones in the com- 
pany who can treat the 
Venetian claptrap as it 
is, lyrically and with 
some definitive pitch. 
Of the other characters, 
there is no need to do 
more than mention that 
they were in the hands 
of Max Altglass, 
Joseph Macpherson, 
Louis d’Angelo, Angelo 
Bada, Philine Falco, 
Pearl Besuner, Pavel 
Ludikar and George 
Cehanovsky. Mr. Sera- 
fin labored heroically 
with his orchestra and 
it played smoothly and well. Yet, as in 
Stravinsky’s “Petrushka,” the Serafin 
performance lacked something in 
rhythmic sting, as if the Italian con- 
ductor smoothed over and refined too 
much the Russian accentuation of 
phrase. The use of the French text 
was even more largely responsible for 
a loss of Slavic atmosphere in the 
music. Only praise is to be given the 
stage management of Ernst Lert, much 
as one might have wished for a less 
conventional grouping of the chorus in 
the Novgorod Fair scene. Miss Galli’s 
elaborate ballet was the life of the un- 
derseas scene. The Dance of the Buf- 
foons and the finale of the first tableau 
must be credited to August Berger. 





MACDOWELL CLUB PRIZE 
IS WON BY HUGO GRIMM 


———___» 


Composition Award of $1,000 Goes to 
Cincinnatian for His Cantata 


C. Hugo Grimm, of Cincinnati, has 
been awarded the $1,000 prize for a 
musical composition offered through the 
MacDowell Club of New York, and 
given anonymously by one of its mem- 
bers. This announcement was made 
at a dinner given the three judges at 
the club house by the music committee 
of the club on Jan. 26. 

The judges, Artur Bodanzky, Rubin 
Goldmark and Ernest Schelling, se- 
lected Mr. Grimm’s composition from 
120 submitted by composers in all parts 
of the United States. The winning 
composition is a cantata for three solo 
voices, mixed chorus and orchestra, and 
is based on the “Song of Songs.” 

The competition was open to any 


musician born or residing in the 
United States. The prize was offered 
te encourage musical talent in this 


country. 


New Instrument to Be Demonstrated 


Hans Barth, composer-pianist and 
inventor of a quarter-tone piano, will 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
23, illustrating three periods in the 
history of the pianoforte. He will use 
the harpsichord, the piano and the 
quarter-tone piano. The concert will 
follow his return from a Pacific Coast 
tour. 
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Despite Youth, John Barbi- 
rolli Has Already Wielded 
the Baton at Covent Gar- 
den During International 
Season — Founded Cham- 
ber Orchestra Which Has 
Notable Place in London’s 
Music 


By D. C. Parker 


HAVE been too long in musical jour- 

nalism to make prophecies. But if I 
did wish to foretell the future of a 
voung musician whom I thought toler- 
ably safe for higher things, I should 
name John Barbirolli, He is not yet 
known in America save by repute. So 
I am, perhaps, doing a good service if I 
advise my readers to keep an eye upon 
him. I should not be surprised if he 
went straight to the top of his pro- 
fession. Already he has achieved much 
and done things which a much older 
man might well be proud of having 
accomplished. 

He was born 29 years ago in London. 
His father was a violoncellist of skill 
and. experience, who played in La 
Scala orchestra at the first performance 
of .Verdi’s “Otello.” His mother is 
French. Thus he has the advantage 
of drawing upon three cultures—lItal- 
ian, French and English. For, be it 
noted, his education, both general and 
musical, has been purely English. 

After showing early signs of musi- 
cal aptitude, he entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, where he 
studied ’cello with Herbert Walenn, 
probably the most celebrated teacher of 
the instrument in the English metropo- 
lis. Composition he studied also, under 
the guidance of J. B. McEwen, the 
successor to A. C. MacKenzie in the 
principalship of the Academy. He was, 
I am told, a painstaking and industrious 
pupil, who approached his art with 
reverence and seemed to realize that the 
possession of a gift carries with it a 
weighty obligation. 


Founded Chamber Orchestra 


A first little piece of fame came to 
him as ‘cellist of the International 
String Quartet. Shortly after, he 
founded and conducted the Chenil 
Chamber Orchestra, which became in 
time the Barbirolli Chamber Orches- 
tra. This choice combination devotes 
much time to the performance of gems 
by the older masters, little known but 
worthy of resuscitation. 

It was while working with his Cham- 
ber Orchestra that his pronounced gifts 
of leadership revealed themselves. One 
* ur two quick-witted people saw at once 
that here was a born conductor. And 
so, a larger sphere became available. 
Into this larger sphere he stepped nat- 
urally and with authority, and lost no 
time in building up a reputation with 
the general public by means of splen- 
did work done as conductor with the 
British National Opera Company. The 
concern is now defunct, but Barbirolli is 
at the moment musical director and one 
of the conductors of the newly formed 
Covent Garden Opera Company, an 
organization of some importance which 
tours the British provinces. And he has 
on occasion conducted at Covent Garden 
Opera House, London, during the in- 
ternational season. 

While thus kept busy in the theatre, 
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An Englishman Who Conducts Opera at 29 





he has managed to fulfill some impor- 
tant concert engagements, as patrons of 
the London Symphony Orchestra and 
Royal Philharmonic concerts know. 
Once, when Sir Thomas Beecham was 
indisposed, he conducted the London 
Symphony players at three days’ notice. 
The program included an Elgar Sym- 
phony and a concerto with Pablo Casals 
as soloist. It may be added that his 
handling of some of Delius’s pieces 
has been praised by the composer. 

Barbirolli is a valuable asset in the 
active musical life of England. For one 
thing, he is not easily swayed. Studying 
the score of “Die Meistersinger” before 
he had conducted it all, another musi- 
cian commiserated with him on having 
to get through “that stuff.” This smart, 
would-be-up-to-date attitude roused his 
ire, as well it might. I can imagine 
how he countered the intrusion of his 
thoughtless visitor. Young though he 
is, and educated during a period that 
has shown little regard for restraint 
and tradition, he keeps his head. 


An Exponent of Classics 


His early association with chamber 
music in general and with the violon- 
cello in particular has probably influ- 
enced his musical taste. I have told the 
reader a good deal about him if I say 
that he revels in Haydn’s symphonies 
and quartets, loves Mozart, the Rossini 
of “The Barber” and the Bizet of 
“Carmen,” thinks it worth while to 
perform “Il Trovatore” with the ut- 
most care, considers that Puccini both 





International Symphony 
Founded in New York 
Under Savadsky’s Baton 





A new orchestra, the International 
Symphony, has been formed in New 
York under the direction of Dr. Vassily 
Savadsky, and will give its first con- 
cert on Sunday evening, Feb. 9, in the 
Forrest Theatre under the auspices 
of the Société Anonyme. The orchestra 
is composed of sixty-five men, all ex- 
perienced solo musicians. Anton Witek, 
formerly concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony and at Bayreuth, is an- 
nounced as artistic adviser. 

The Grand Duke Alexander of Rus- 
sia is named in an announcement as 
president of the committee of patrons. 
The committee of the orchestra includes 
Katherine S. Dreier, Dr. Savadsky, 
Nikita Stepanoff, Mrs. John W. Alex- 
ander and Charles J. Lane. Annie 
Friedberg is business manager of the 
new orchestra; Joseph Malkin, first 
‘cellist and personnel manager. 

The conductor is a graduate of the 
Petrograd Conservatory, pianist and 
composer. He has conducted in opera 
and concert in Europe. He made his 
New York concert début in Aeolian 
Hall, March 9, 1924. 

“We have no intention of competing 
with any other orchestral organiza- 
tion,” said Dr. Savadsky, outlining the 
plans of the orchestra. “We feel that 
there is a place in New York for a 
small orchestra maintaining the high- 
est artistic standards. Our policy will 
be to give every opportunity for the 
performance of new music, whatever 
the nationality of the composer, and, 
of course, we will give particular pref- 
erence to the music of Americans.” 

Dr. Savadsky will conduct his own 
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as creator and craftsman is underrated 
by many musicians, and that those two 
comedies of genius, “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Falstaff,” are landmarks on the 
high-road of music. For Elgar’s work 
he entertains a profound regard, for 
Delius’s a warm personal affection. 
Every man has his antipathy. That of 
Barbirolli is the music of Max Bruch. 

He is valuable also because alone, or 
practically alone, among our young 
conductors he has an inborn sense of 
the stage. I am told singers love to 
sing when he is conducting; and I can 
well believe it. If Nature had blessed 
me with a voice worth hearing in opera, 
I should be glad to show it when he 
held the baton. Many young men 
imagine that they are conducting opera 
when they lead an orchestra through 
a score and give important cues to 
singers. They are destined for a first- 
class disappointment. No successful 
operatic conductor ignores the stage, its 
business, exigencies and _ li.aitations. 

Barbirolli knows his operas as drama 
as well as music, and he fuses them into 
one visible whole. How much the music 
gains from this constant watchfulness 
need not be told. The synchronization 
of word, act and tone is one of his 
strongest points, and he does not remain 
satisfied with the broad, general effects 
that so often do duty in the theatre. 
To hear “Falstaff” under his direction 
is to recognize that he has something 
to say to the connoisseur with an eye 
and ear for delicate details. 

I have hinted that he is not influenced 
by passing fashions. Similarly, he is 





John Barbirolli 


not to be kept one moment from his 
work, if his work claims him. He lives 
for and in music. He knows that to 
reach the heights one must study very 
hard, however lavish Nature has been 
with her gifts. He studies hard. I have 
not come across any young musician 
more prepared to “live laborious days’ 
in order to satisfy his own conscience 
and attain his artistic ends. But, like 
all busy men, he can relax; and then 
what a cheerful, entertaining enthu- 
siastic, humorous schoolboy he can be! 

And so I finish with the advice | 
gave at the start. Keep an eye upon 
this industrious and talented musician. 
If I am not mistaken, Fate has reserved 
for him a high place in the musical 
hierarchy. 








Vassily Savadsky 


symphonic suite, “Flowers of Moriat,” 
at the first concert. The work, in three 
movements, “symbolizing the ascension 
of the spirit,” is for soprano and or- 
chestra. It was written in 1922, in 
Wiesbaden, Germany, and first per- 
formed in Paris the same year. It is 
founded on a poem by Nicholas Roe- 
rich. The soloist will be Inda Bennett, 
Russian soprano, this being her first 
concert appearance in New York. 

Ninety per cent of the personnel of 
the International Symphony Orchestra 
is said to be derived from the ranks 
of the old New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, merged two years ago with the 
Philharmonic Society. 


On Jan. 24, Grace Leslie appeared in 
concert with Toscha Seidel on Commun- 
ity Concert Course in Lewiston, Me. 
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Jestis Sanroma Named 
for New England Piano 


Conservatory Faculty 





Boston, Feb. 5.—Jestis Sanroma has 
been chosen a member of the piano 
faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, his teaching to begin 
with the second semester of the present 
school year, which opens on Feb. 6. 
Mr. Sanroma, in the first years after 
his graduation, was one of the junior 
teachers at the Conservatory. He re- 
turns as a faculty member. 

A native of Porto Rico, where as a 
young boy he distinguished himself by 
conducting an orchestra, Mr. Sanroma 
entered the Conservatory in September, 
1916, as a scholarship pupil of the in- 
sular government. He made a remark- 
able record for scholarship, and was 
heard at student concerts. On May 3 
1920, just prior to his graduation, he 
won the Mason & Hamlin prize of a 
grand piano. 


phony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz, pian 


ist, and George W. Chadwick, director 


of the Conservatory. 

Continuing his studies at the Con 
servatory after graduation, Mr. San 
roma began to play in concert in this 
city and elsewhere, winning an appoint- 
ment as pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. In 1927 he went to Berlir 
to study for a season with Artu 
Schnabel and to give recitals in severa 
European cities. Since his return, h« 


has gained an international standing as 


one of the foremost concert pianists 
In October, 1928, he played the new 
Toch Concerto in Berlin and a fev 
weeks later with the Boston Symphon) 
here. W. J.P. 


The judges were Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
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Emmy Destinn Passes Away Suddenly 1 in. Czechoslovakia” 
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ORD was received in New York 

recently of the death in Budweis, 
Czechoslovakia, of Emmy Destinn, for 
a number of years one of the mosi. 
popular sopranos of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Mme. Destinn was in 
a pkysician’s office having an. X-ray 
taken, when she fainted and never re- 
gained consciousness. The immediate 
cause of the singer’s death was heart- 
disease. 

Emmy Destinn, whose real name was 
Ema Kittl, was born in Prague, Feb. 
26, 1878. Her father is said to have 
been a man of considerable wealth and 
the daughter had every educational 
advantage. As a child she first studied 
violin with Lachner but at the early 
age of fourteen, her voice was dis- 
covered to be an unusual one and she 
was placed under the tutelage of Mme. 
Loewe-Destinn whose name she as- 
sumed when she embarked on her pro- 
fessional career both as a compliment 
to her teacher and because the name 
was more euphonious for professional 
purposes than her own. 

In August, 1898, at the age of 
twenty, she made her operatic début 
at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, as Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and later, 
appeared as Elizabeth in the 400th 
performance of “Tannhauser” in that 
house. The following month she made 
her first appearance at the Berlin Roya! 
Opera as Santuzza and also sang 
Valentine in “Huguenots,” and the 
title-réle in “Mignon” to the Wilhelm 
Meister of Alessandro Bonci. She re- 
mained a member of the company until 
1908. Important performances in 
which she took part during this time, 
were the Berlin premiéres of Richard 
Strauss’s “Feuersnot” in which she ap- 
peared as Diemut, and in “Salome” in 
which she sang the title-réle. Both of 
these were under the conductorship of 
the composer who also selected her for 
the Paris premiére of the latter work 
in the Théatre du Chatelet on May 7, 
1907. 


Goes to Covent Garden 


Second only to her success later at 
the Metropolitan, was that which she 
had at Covent Garden, London, where 
she sang annually from 1904 to 1914, 
after which, opera was discontinued on 
account of the war. Her first appear- 
ance before the British public was 
made as Donna Anna in Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” on May 2, 1904. She also 
sang Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Elsa in 
“Lohengrin” among other rdéles that 
same season. The following season, on 
June 10, she sang the title-réle in the 
London premiére of Puccini’s “Madama 
sutterfly.”” This performance was the 
first ever given outside of Italy. An- 
tonio Scotti and the late Enrico Caruso 
were also in the cast on this occasion. 
She created the title-réle in Erlanger’s 
“Tess” on July 14, 1909, at Covent 
Garden. 

Following her great success in Ber- 
in, she was invited to Bayreuth where 
she appeared as Senta in “The Flying 
Dutchman” in the festival of 1901. 

Destinn’s American début was made 
in the title-réle of “Aida” in 1908, with 
Caruso and Amato in the cast. She 
had been engaged by the late Heinrich 
Conried two seasons previously but the 
contract was not carried out. Her 
popularity with the American public 
both in New York and elsewhere, was 
immediate and unusual. She appeared 





Destinn as Senta in “Flying Dutch- 
man,” in Which She Was Heard in 


Bayreuth 





Destinn as Gioconda, One of Her Most 


Successful Roles 


in countless réles and her complete 
repertoire when she retired, is said to 
have comprised eighty réles. 


Sang Many Premiéres 


On Dec. 10, 1910, she created the 
réle of Minnie in Puccini’s “The Girl 
of the Golden West” at the world- 
premiére of the work at the Metro- 
politan. Her associates were Caruso 
and Amato. Other American premiéres 
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Destinn as Santuzza, the Role in Which 
Her Operatic Début Was Made 


in which she appeared during her pre- 
war years at the Metropolitan, were in 
D’Albert’s “Tiefland,” Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride,” Tchaikovsky’s “Pique 
Dame,” Franchetti’s “Germania” as well 
as revivals of Ponchielli’s “Gioconda”’ 
(one of her finest réles) Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” Verdi’s “Falstaff,” 
Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” 

In 1916, during the World War, 
Mme. Destinn, who had taken out her 
first citizenship papers in this country, 
returned to her estate in Bohemia for 
a short visit. On account, however, of 
her anti-Teutonic sentiments, she was 
interned and all influence of Washing- 
ton exerted through the American am- 
bassador, Frederick C. Penfield, failed 
to obtain her release until after the 
armistice. 

Released in 1919, Mme. Destinn re- 
turned to America and sang at the 
opening of the Metropolitan in “Aida.” 
Always inclined to embonpoint, she had 
grown so enormously stout during her 
internment that she was almost a comic 
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Destinn and Caruso in the World Premiére of “Girl of 
the Golden West” 


at the Metropolitan in 1910 


figure on the stage and her breath- 
control likewise suffered so that she 
frequently sang off pitch. Her oper- 
atic appearances that year were com- 
paratively few although she sang fre- 
quently in concert. One of her concerts 
was in honor of President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia of whose government 
she was a staunch upholder. She was 
also heard a few times the following 
season after which she sang no more 
in this country and comparatively sel- 
dom in Europe. 


Post-War Appearance in Berlin 


In 1927, she was engaged for a con- 
cert in Berlin. Her openly expressed 
opinions concerning the Central Powers 
and her assertion that she would never 
again sing in Berlin in spite of the 
fact that her earliest triumphs had 
been in that city, caused certain of the 
nationalist German papers to demand 
that she be forbidden from appearing. 
An extra guard was posted in and 
around the concert hall, but beyond a 
few isolated hisses, there was no ad- 
verse demonstration and the singer won 
a triumph at the close of the concert. 

Mme. Destinn was married in 1923, 
to Captain Naisbach, a Czech aviator 
many years her junior, and since that 
time appeared in public only very in- 
frequently, spending her time quietly 


on her estate, Castle Neuhaus in 
Moravia. 
Emmy Destinn was unquestionably 


one of the greatest artists of her time. 
The voice itself was one of highly in- 
dividual quality and under perfect 
control throughout the entire scale 
Added to this, she was an actress of 
unusual ability and was often highly 
successful in réles to which she was 
physically unsuited, on account of the 
great artistry which she brought to 
bear upon her interpretation as well 
as her singing. Her Butterfly was an 
example of this, and her Tosca. In pri- 
vate life she is said to have had a deep 
interest in books both as literature and 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Terry Sees Bach as a Realist of the Tonal Palette 
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AN seven o’clock in the morning of 
Sunday and church festival days, 
a little group of boy singers, ranging 
in age from thirteen to twenty-one 
years, headed by the Choir Director, 
stepped out of the door of the St. 
Thomas School in Leipzig and crossed 
the square to either the St. Thomas 
Church or that of St. Nicholas. They 
were all perhaps a little sleepy and had 


not breakfasted too heartily. But at 
this uncomfortable hour, they were 
solemnly bent on listening to an hour- 
long sermon, strictly regulated by a 
sand-glass in the pulpit. (A snuff box 
also stood there, in case the clergy 
needed fortifying!) Afterward, they 
would dutifully perform the chief 
function in their young lives, the sing- 
ing of a half-hour-long cantata by the 
Choir Director, on a Biblical text ap- 
propriate to the day, assisted by all- 
too-casual members of the Town Mu- 
sicians. 

The Choir Director wrote to very 
stuffy texts, his public being very par- 
ticular and orthodox. He seemed, how- 
ever, to have a passion for embroider- 
ing these pious Protestant sentiments 
with the most amazing and devilishly 
difficult webs of counterpoint. He had 
been doing it fifty-nine times a year 
for many years before the oldest of the 
singers had seen day. Nothing much 
had seemed to come of it: the congre- 
gation sometimes thought it was . 
just a little operatic, but for the most 
part it was very sonorous music to doze 
to after sermon, until roused by the 
final one of the six or seven sections, 
in which occurred a tune they knew— 
something that could be sung in honest 
fashion. The Choir Director, who wore 
a wig and had a large family—being 
however for the most part, and in 
spite of a temper, a very pious man— 
was a person of not a little local 
celebrity. His name was Bach... . 


The Human Side of Bach 


A very human figure is the Johann 
Sebastian Bach which is limned for us 
by C. Sanford Terry, the noted English 
authority on the life and music of that 
composer, who is now making a lecture 
tour of the United States. Dr. Terry 
is one of those amazing Britishers who 
take up—say, archaeology or Sanskrit 
or thermodynamics—as a little avoca- 
tion and live to be a great authority 
on the subject. A patient sleuth, he has 
tracked down many documents bearing 
on the composer and his family in 
dusty archives of little German cities, 
thus giving color and verisimilitude to 
the rather hazy and austere figure con- 
jured up by previous biographers, such 
as Spitta. Withal, Dr. Terry is re- 
markably modest. He introduces him- 
self as one of two well-known Terrys 
in England; adding that “the other is 
THE Terry.” 

Yet he has to his credit a half- 
dozen standard works in their field, 
among them volumes on the composer’s 
life, his original hymn-tunes and his 
four-part chorales, translations of the 
composer’s cantatas into English, an 
edition of Forkel’s biography. The 
“Life” dates from 1928, though it in- 
eludes the fruits of a life-work. The 
latest product of Dr. Terry’s unflagging 
research is “The Origins of the Family 
of Bach Musicians,” which was issued 
by the Oxford University Press in 
England only a few months ago. This 


P ®OFEssoR Cc. San- 
FORD TERRY first 
came into promi- 
nence in England 
as a chorister in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, under Sir 
John Stainer and Sir 
George Martin. 

From 1890-1898, he 
was lecturer in his- 
tory at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle. 
Here he was _ inti- 
mately associated 
with Sir Henry 
Hadow, president of 
the College, and 
afterwards one of the 
editors of the Ox- 
ford “History of 
Music.” Here also 
were sown the seeds 
of that musical 
friendship with Dr. 
WwW. G. Whittaker. 
which later resulted 
in their collaboration 
on the work of mak- 
ing better English 
editions of the choral 
music of Bach. 

His research work 
in the field of Scot- 
tish history in a 
sense prepared the 
way for the task of 
chronicling the lives 
of the Bach family 
and the editing of 
the Bach  chorales. 
His “Life of Bach” 
has been translated 
into German and 
published with a 
preface by Karl 
Straube, organist of 
St. Thomas’s Church, 
Leipzig. 

Dr. Terry was for many years closely as- 
sociated with the Musical Competition 
movement in Great Britain. He was the 
founder of these festivals in Scotland. For 
some years, he has devoted himself almost 
entirely to Bach research work, and his 
articles on the various Bachs are a feature 
of the new Grove Dictionary. 
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is his edition of and critical considera- 
tions on a family-tree which was 
drawn up in 1735 by the great com- 
poser himself. In addition to his mu- 
sicological labors, Dr. Terry has been 
active as Burnett-Fletcher Professor 
of History at Aberdeen University, a 
post which he is resigning this year. 

Of all the masterpieces of Bach, the 
cantatas, sacred and secular, have a 
particular place in Dr. Terry’s affec- 
tions. He is lecturing on these works 
to audiences of both musicians and lay- 
men in the United States, having been 
heard in New York, under the auspices 
of the Bach Cantata Club, and in 
Washington at the music hall in the 
Library of Congress. His brief and 
graphic story of the recovery of these 
precious cantatas after a century of 
oblivion is as stirring as a romance. 

“Bach’s cantatas were not performed 
except by his own choirs. They were 
not printed during his life, and, as he 
was a frugal soul, he did not like to 
lend them, having found by sad ex- 
perience that they did not come back. 
After his death, his widow sold a lot 
for thirty dollars. Later his son, 
Wilhelm Friedemann, disposed of oth- 
ers for a few cents. Six years after 
the composer’s death, the choir school 
at St. Thomas’s had only six of these 
works. The remainder were in the pos- 
session of his family. It would doubt- 
less have been better if the works had 
been bequeathed directly to the church 
library in Leipzig. For then, at least, 
they would have been kept and perhaps 
have come to an earlier appreciation. 
As it was, by the end of the eighteenth 
century they were forgotten. 
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Dr. C. Sanford Terry, Noted English Authority on Bach 


The following academical distinctions 
have been bestowed upon him by English 
and Scottish Universities: Hon. Fellow of 


Clare College, Cambridge; Hon. Doctor of 
Music, Edinburgh; Hon. Doctor of Laws, 
Glasgow ; Hon. Doctor of Letters, Durham: 
and Hon. Doctor of Music, Oxford. The 
last-mentioned was bestowed upon him in 
June, 1929, by Oxford University. 
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“Forkel’s monograph (1802) indi- 
cated a new and enlightened approach, 
which maintained by Rochlitz, Schicht, 
Mosewius, and Robert Schumann, en- 
abled the cantatas tardily to get into 
print. The activities of the Bachgesell- 
schaft (1850-1900) succeeded in bring- 
ing together, apparently, all except one 
of those that are extant. 


A Perished Art-Form 


“While Bach’s cantatas exhibit his 
genius in its most fertile activity,” says 
Dr. Terry, “circumstances militated 
against their vogue and popularity. 
The peculiar conditions in which they 
were produced, the fact that the can- 
tata was a fugitive expression of 
Protestant art, and its degradation 
after Bach’s death, in some measure 
account for the tardy recognition of 
Bach’s genius in this form. 

“Bach’s tragedy was to express him- 
self in an art-form which did not sur- 
vive. This was so in a degree much 
greater than in the case of other noted 
composers. Gluck with the opera, 
Haydn with the symphony, lived in the 
van of musical movements, instead of 
at their close. After Bach, the church 
cast out the cantata as a part of its 
ritual.” It had been in his day a se- 
verely regulated part of the worship— 
the motets, hymns, sermon and cantata 
forming a unified whole, on a theme 
appropriate to the day. 

“The cantata was exclusively the 
recognized part of the Lutheran Haupt- 
gottesdienst, or chief service, but only 
in the churches of communities which 
could maintain the expensive appa- 
ratus—Town-schols and Town-players 
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—needed for its performance. 
provided both, the 
Thomas-Schule.” 

Of these “chief services” there were 
fifty-nine in a year, counting Sundays 
and extra festival days. The composer 
supplied 295 cantatas, turning out an 
average of one such masterpiece each 
month. Of these, some 200 survive. 
Bach was in cases compelled to adapt 
these works to new texts, as for intance, 
when one festival day was not observed 
in the churches of Leipzig that had 
been in Weimar, where he formerly was 
active. The musical dress did not al- 
ways ideally fit the new text. 

“The resources of the Thomas-Schul: 
were not great. There were less than 
sixty boys, most of them immature mu- 
sicians. It is quite possible that Bach 
never heard his masterpieces adequately 
performed. He had to provide four 
choirs from this little band. His so- 
called ‘chief choir,’ of about eighteen 
singers, had to provide the music on 
alternate Sundays in St. Thomas’s and 
St. Nicholas’s. The other singers, under 
an assistant, went to the other churches 
of the city in turn. 

“Bach’s materials, vocal and instru- 
mental, were consistently inadequate 
for the performance of the Hauptmusik 
(or Figura'musik or die Musik), which 
was heard alternately in the two 
Hauptkirchen at Leipzig,” says Dr. 
Terry. Yet he managed as well as h« 
could with these handicaps. The pre- 
dominance of bass parts in so many of 
Bach’s cantatas, Dr. Terry believes, is 
owing to the fact that the compose1 
instinctively gave his more difficult 
airs to the more mature singers. 


Leipzig 
former in _ its 


Unites Two Strains 


“The ordinary reader will desire 
chiefly to know why Bach expressed 
himself so copiously in this form; and, 
since all art reveals the artist, the man- 
ner and degree in which the cantatas 
mirror Bach’s personality. 

“The relation of the cantata to the 
Lutheran service explains the didactic 
purpose of Bach’s scores. They reveal 
in him a devoutly pondering mind. 
Though Bach’s purpose in the cantata 
was constant, the form in which he ex- 
pressed himself altered with experi- 
ence. The cantata was the offspring of 
the German motet mated with the 
Italian tradition, and Bach’s discover 
both strains of heredity.” 

For the church cantata of the earlier 
period was strictly a narration of the 
Gospel in terms of music. At first 
verses from the Bible were used in the 
motet form. Cycles of motets appeared 
early in the seventeenth century. This 
was an a cappella composition in strict 
counterpoint. The texts, however, al- 
lowed of little metrical variety—a fact 
which hampered composers consider- 
ably. The more theatrical form of reci- 
tative and aria in use in the Italian 
opera began to look very tempting to 
the musicians of that day. 

Finally, Erdmann Neumeister (about 
1704) published four cantata texts for 
each church holiday in the new oper- 
atic style. They were almost entirely 
secular compositions, and so were 
thought advanced for their day and 
shocked conservatives considerably. 
This poet in later efforts combined 
Biblical verses with the new style and 
thus turned out texts more in the tra- 
dition of the old motets. Bach, who in 
his earliest works had followed the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If what I have heard backstage at 
the Metropolitan is true, those who 
have been clamoring for new blood at 
the opera house may have their wish 
next season. At least there are rumors 
in plenty about the forthcoming depart- 
ure of some of the old timers. 

It is pretty definitely established that 
Richard Mayr, the Austrian bass, is not 
to return. There seems to be a ques- 
tion mark with regard to Margaret 
Matzenauer and Clarence Whitehill. 
But Antonio Scotti is to remain. Like 
Frances Alda, Amelita Galli-Curci is 
leaving to devote her art to other fields. 
Florence Easton departed last year. 

Mayr, who had long been famous in 
Central Europe, was never able to do 
his best work at the Metropolitan, part- 
ly because the auditorium was too large 
for him, partly because he was well 
advanced in years before he was 
brought to these shores. Those who 
have seen his Baron Ochs and Leporello 
in Salzburg or Vienna agree in saying 
that these impersonations in a smaller 
theater have had an effect the singer 
never seemed to “put across” in the big 
audience chamber of the Gattian tem- 
ple. I am told he was offered the part 
of Leporello in the Metropolitan’s “Don 
Giovanni” but declined it because he 
did not care to re-learn it in Italian. 

In a number of instances it seems 
true that important German artists 
have come to this country too late in 
their careers to do their best work here. 
Like Mayr, Paul Bender was not 
brought over until his voice had come 
to show wear. Schorr and Bohnen 
were caught in their prime. If the 
Metropolitan had waited until they 
were as old as Mayr, for example, the 
story might have been the same. Some 
of our musical tourists are still urging 
the importation of Helene Wildbrunn. 
The pity is she was not brought over 
ten years ago. 

* 2° 

Speaking of the singers of German 
opera (after all, many of them are not 
Germans) I have watched with interest 
the criticisms with respect to Elisabeth 
Ohms, who, let it be remembered, was 
born in Holland. Perhaps a majority 
of the New York reviewers had heard 
her in Munich repeatedly and what 
they had written about her from the 
other side almost placed them in the 
position of being a “packed jury,” 
when the time came for her début. Yet, 
running through most of their reviews, 
whatever their criticisms of voice pro- 
duction and bits of stage business, I 
have sensed a strain of kindliness which 
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has caused me to wonder whether the 
Rosenstock episode had not resulted in 
a little gentler attitude on the part of 
the scribes toward newcomers. This, 
however, is only a surmise. Mme. Ohms 
has personality and personal charm. 
And thereby much may be accounted 
for, even among such seemingly stern 
fellows as cudgeled poor Rosenstock. 

By the bye, that was an interesting 
bit of news in your last issue about 
Rosenstock landing the post in Mann- 
heim that formerly was Artur Bodanz- 
ky’s, before the latter came to the Met- 
ropolitan. What will be the next cross- 
ing of these two lives? Having suc- 
ceeded his own successor in New York, 
Mr. Bodanzky, humorously enough, 
was recently reported in an erratic 
European publication as about to be- 
come director of the opera at Mann- 
heim! 

7 - 7 


In these days of universal gate- 
crashing, I do not feel it incumbent on 
me to reprimand one of my imps who 
goes where he has not been invited. 

So I had no compunctions about the 
tall one with the double joints dropping 
in on the reception which Dick Stokes 
of the Evening World—beg pardon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Stokes, ten- 
dered to Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky. 
I only specified a high hat and no brim- 
stone in his cigarette-lighter. 

For, thought I, when a music critic 
gets that chummy with a conductor 
that he honors him in social grandee 
style, the milennium is in the offing 
and maybe something will come of all 
this disarmament confabulation after 
all. 

So, I said, “Go along, and on your 
own head be it; but, since you are 
going anyway, just let me know what 
Larry Gilman says to the Baroness von 
Popper and if Bill Henderson tells any 
of his funny stories to ‘Gabby’ or 
Gracie, you needn’t shut both ears on 
my account. I don’t want you to do any 
spying, but I might be interested in 
what Pitts Sanborn has to confess to 
Maggie and I’d give a Pittsburgh 
street-car token to know how Sam 
Chotzinoff makes out with Grete. 

That was late in the afternoon of 
the 18th of January. Still somewhat 
skeptical over universal peace, but 
glowing a little inwardly at the thought 
of at least a few hours’ armistice in 
the war of adjectival brickbats, I went 
early to bed and soon was dreaming 
of the great and glorious Metropolitan 
opera—of all places or things to dream 
about! 

I dreamt I saw Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
reading the “Don Giovanni” notices, 
his face wreathed with smiles because 
they were all so good. But somehow, 
every notice, whether in the Times, 
Sun, Post or What Women Wear was 
signed with the same by-line and that 
by-line was “Richard L. Stokes.” How 
curious, thought I, in my dream. Seems 
to me Stokes used to be the champion 
panner of the lot. 

B-r-r-r-ing! It was the telephone 
bell that woke me. Imp Q-x disturbing 
my sleep at such an hour. Wanted to 
tell me we had both made a mistake. 

“What do you mean, mistake?” 

“Well, we were all wrong about this 
artist and critic love-feast.” 

“How all wrong, didn’t the artists 
show up? Tell me quick, who’s there?” 

“Well, besides the Bodanzkys—Mrs. 
Lanier—and Mr. and Mrs. Neuer—and 

“No social names please, just artists! 

“Well — Gustave Schiitzendorf—and 
Grete Stiickgold—and Clarence White- 
hill—and Friedrich Schorr—and Wil- 
liam J. Guard—.” 


“IT said artists.” 

“Well, Maria Jeritza—and Elisabeth 
Rethberg — and Gertrude Kappel — 
and Margarete Matzenauver and Ed- 
ward Ziegler—.” 

“Fool, I said artists!” 

“Well, Giuseppe de Luca—and Karin 
Branzell—and Grace Moore—and An- 
tonio Scotti—and Giovanni Martinelli 
—and Michael Bohnen and Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi and Walther Kirchhoff and 
Vincenzo Bellezza and Wilhelm von 
Wymetal—.” 

Now a stage director can be an ar- 
tist, too, but I felt in my bones that I 
was going to be given the names of 
various technical people at the Metro- 
politan, so I stopped the list then and 
there. 

“That’s enough,” I said. “How about 
the critics?” “There aren’t any,” was 
the astounding reply—’Not one of 
them was invited!” 

“Say,” I demanded, “are you in the 
right house?” 

“Maybe not,” was the answer. “This 
bird’s name is Stokes all right, and the 
initials are correct, but I guess he’s not 
Stokes the critic, but Stokes the libret- 
tist. I just overheard that he’s collab- 
orating on an opera with Howard 
Hanson.” 

“Get out—quick!” I yelled, and then 
sat down to think it over. 

. x x 


I was immensely interested the other 
morning to read in the paper that 
Walter Damrosch had been “taken up 
(or words to that effect) by the Bon 
Tons.” Having more than once wit- 
nessed this delightful and spicy revue 
from an orchestra chair at the 
Columbia Theatre, I wondered just 
what niche the veteran conductor could 
fill dans cette galére. I also wondered 
whether he would be seen later in Jean 
Bedini’s “Puss! Puss!” a divertisse- 
ment not unknown to frequenters of 
the above-mentioned and other “bur- 
lesk” theatres. But, alas! The Bon 
Tons referred to were not the merry 
gang which performs from time to 
time at Broadway and Forty-seventh 
Street, but merely some of the Social 
Register from Park Avenue and other 
haunts of the rich and great, with 
which localities Walter has been famil- 
iar for some years. 

* « * 

The recent and sudden death of 
Emmy Destinn at Budweis must have 
saddened all lovers of good singing. 
Destinn, as an artist, had been dead for 
some time in spite of the fact that she 
should have been at the height of her 
fame. From the time of her New York 
debut in 1908, until 1916, when she 
was interned abroad, she was one of the 
bright particular stars of the operatic 
firmament. Who that heard it, has for- 
gotten the high A flat which she sang 
as Pamina in “The Magic Flute” in 
the obbligato to the trio, “Bald Prangt 
den Morgen.” Such sounds ring in the 
ears forever. 

I sat once in a box at the Metropolitan 
with little Mabel Garrison, one of the 
best musicians who ever appeared on 
that stage, to hear Destinn, Homer, 
Caruso and Amato in “Aida.” After 
the Nile Scene, Miss Garrison said 
“Well, that’s about as good singing as 
one is ever likely to hear, I guess!” 
And it was, or at least it has been up 
to the present time. 

* 7 + 


When Destinn re-appeared in “Aida,” 
opening the season of 1919, far from 
showing results of any privations dur- 
ing the war, she was a plump—very 
plump—caricature of her old self. She 
looked like the lady on top of the ele- 
phant and any myopic person might 
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wonder which was the elephant and 
which the lady! Naturally the voice 
was impaired. The quality was still 
lovely, but the excess poundage the 
singer was toting around interfered 
with her breathing apparatus, and she 
sang more or less consistently off key. 

I was told by her then manager, 
that after the first act, the urbane 
Gatti-Casazza sought her in her dress- 
ing room, 

“Your voice is still lovely, Ema,” he 
said, “but you’re too fat. You need to 
take off a lot.” 

The manager assented. 
raged. 

“You both want to make me ruin my 
voice!” she cried, 

The manager told me also that she 
was, well, a generous eater. Lentils 
were the chief of her diet, a food she 
ought never to have touched. 

After the above episode, the manager 
arranged for the singer to have a course 
in mild gymnastics daily. She only 
went a few times. Like most people 
with voracious appetites, she took the 
line of least resistance. It was less 
trouble not to go. The voice got worse 
and worse. I heard her in a concert 
of Bohemian music in the Hippodrome. 
It was pretty bad. She was a mountain 
in appearance. Audiences dwindled 
and she returned to Europe. 

When all’s said and done, however, 
there were some things which she sang 
as no one else has sung them since. 

* * + 

Habitues of the Metropolitan, box- 
holders particularly, missed a familiar 
face this year through the absence of 
Black Carl, the giant doorman who 
had opened carriage doors and automo- 
biles for the elite during the past 
twenty-five years. Black Carl, whose 
real name was Edward Johnson—no, 
not the one you’re thinking of—died 
last month in Kansas City where he 
has been ill in a hospital for several 
months following a breakdown at the 
end of last season. His associates at 
the opera house declare that a broken 
heart was the real cause of his death, 
since he was unable to be present at the 
opening of the present opera season for 
the first time since 1905. 

In recent years, Black Carl became 
something of a snob, to the extent 
that he would open the carriage doors 
only of people whom he considered 
“real class.” Others were left to his 
underlings. 

One of his boasts was that he had 
opened doors for three presidents, 
Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. He was 
the last man to whom Caruso spoke at 
the opera house before he left there 
forever in February, 1921, which re- 
sulted in his death six months later. 
He is said never to have forgotten the 
name of anyone whom he considered 
socially prominent. 


The Diva 


* 7 . 

Mary Garden recently sang for the 
convicts at Joliet Prison. She is re- 
ported to have been much affected by 
the experience. In the front row of 
her listeners was “a gaunt face, a 
mass of blond hair and deep blue eyes.” 
(Mary always did have a sense of 
detail!) She was told that he had 
murdered his wife. “Why?” asked the 
Diva. 

“She nagged him.” 
Warden. 

Mary is still unmarried. She re- 
frained from comment. 

So does your 


answered the 


—— 
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Ten Days’ Visit Concludes 
with Hearings of “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Don 
Juan” and “Tristan and 
Isolde” — Metropelitan 
Gives “Tannhauser”’— 
Civic Company Stages 
“Samson and Delilah” 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The German 
Opera Company wound up its ten days’ 
engagement here with productions of 
works rarely heard in Philadelphia in 
recent seasons, “The Flying Dutchman” 
on Jan. 17, and “Don Giovanni” on Jan. 
18 and 20. In addition, for the ultimate 
performance came “Tristan and Isolde” 
the following evening. All the produc- 
tions, given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, reached the high standard of 
the “Ring,” as offered under Mr. Hur- 
ok’s direction. The season here was a 
decided artistic success and commer- 
cially very satisfactory. So satisfied was 
the management with the results that 
there is a plan tentatively afoot for the 
company to play a return engagement 
here later in the season. 

In “The Flying Dutchman” the stag- 
ing reached a climax of illusiveness and 
convincingness, difficult as the work 
was made by Wagner’s requirements. 
Margarethe Baumer was a fine voiced 
Senta, and Karl Jérn an effective Erik, 
and Richard Gross an excellent Hol- 
lander. Ernst Mehlich conducted. 

The “Don Juan”—as the German 
billed the Mozart work, as sung in Ger- 
man—had Franz Egenieff as the Casa- 
nova-like protagonist, in both perform- 
ances. Carl Braun was the Leporello in 
one and Hans Hey in the other. Josef 
Lengyel, a find of Mr. Hurok’s in Ber- 
lin, sang both Don Ottavios with ex- 
cellent voicing of the almost coloratura 
passages. Juliette Lippe and Mar- 
garethe Baumer were the Donna Annas. 
Edna Zahm was the Donna Elvira on 
both occasions. Mile Miloradovich was 
the Zerline in one performance and 
Irma Sacks in the other, the former 
proving the more acceptable with her 
soubrette gaiety and fine vocalism, as 
did Mr. Braun in the Leporello. Mr. 
Hey, however, who sang the first 
Masetto, was excellent in that role. 
Ernst Knoch conducted both perform- 
ances admirably. 

The final “Tristan” was signalized 
by the truly dramatic interpretation of 
Isolde of Mme. Gadski, who also sang 
the difficult music with great fluency 
and beauty of voice. The same may be 
said of the Tristan of Johannes Sem- 
bach, remembered here from the days 
when he was the leading Wagnerian 
tenor of the Metropolitan. The 
Brangine of Sonia Sharnova was an- 
other highly effective impersonation. 
Mr. Mehlich was the conductor. 


“Tannhiuser” by Metropolitan Forces 


“Tannhiuser” was the Metropolitan’s 
offering at the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 21, and Mr. Gatti Casazza sent 
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German Opera Company Triumphs 
in Philadelphia Performances 





over what may truly be called an all- 
star cast in the best sense of that much 
abused term. Walther Kirchoff had the 
title role, and the Elizabeth and Venus 
were sung respectively by Gertrude 
Kappel and Elizabeth Ohms. Friedrich 
Schorr was the Wolfram, Marek Wind- 
heim the Walther, and Arnold Gabor, 
James Wolfe and Max Bloch the addi- 
tional singing knights. Michael Bohnen 
was the Landgraf and Artur Bodanzky 
the conductor. 

The Civic Opera Company resumed 
activities after a brief recess, following 
its ambitious and successful “Nibelung” 
cycle, in the Academy, Jan. 30, with a 
spectacular performance of “Samson 
and Delilah.” The title role was sump- 
tuously and sensuously portrayed by 
Julia Claussen, who gave one of her 
best pieces of work in Philadelphia as 
the Philistine “vamp.” Paul Althouse 
was the other titular character, devel- 
oping the role dramatically and singing 
with fine tonal quality. Nelson Eddy as 
the high priest conceived the role with 
a sense of sacerdotal dignity blended 
with the innate cruelty of an ancient 
civilization. The music lies beautifully 
within his voice and he sang exceed- 
ingly well. Sigurd Nilssen contributed a 
moving characterization of the Old 
Hebrew. Alexander Smallens was at the 
conductor’s desk, and a large delegation 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the pit. 
Their joint endeavors were responsible 
for a glowing reading of the score. The 
work of the chorus was very effective. 

W. R. Murpuy 


QUAKER cITy HEARS 
NOTED CONDUCTORS 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Local 
Forces—Molinari in 
Concert Visit 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—For the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra concerts of Jan. 
17 and 18, Ossip Gabrilowitsch offered 
an unusually varied program. He read 
the Weber “Oberon” Overture with 
genuine poesy as an opening number. 
His symphonic choice was the Bee- 
thoven C Minor No. 5, which had a 
majestic performance, although some 
of the conductor’s individualized inter- 
pretations, which have been a regular 
thing during his part of the season, 
were in evidence. In some of them he 
came closer to the intent of the com- 
poser than some of his contemporaries. 
His tempi were, in general, valid and 
convincing except perhaps in the finale. 
The “Two Elegiac Melodies” of Grieg, 
“Heart Wounds” and “Last Spring,” 
exquisite in their threnodic emotion, 
were beautifully done. Excerpts from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” con- 
cluded the program. 

Bernardino Molinari made his sole 
appearance here as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra at the third of the season’s 
concerts in the Academy of Music on 


Jan. 28. His symphonic piéce de ré- 
sistance was the Beethoven Fourth, 
which is full of an abiding charm 
which warrants its production more 
often. It is significant for its pioneer 
intimations in the Scherzo, of what 
the composer was to do in the Seventh 
and the Ninth. The Vivaldi Concerto 
Grosso for strings, with two solo vio- 
lins, cembalo and organ, as arranged 
by Mr. Molinari, was most effective. 
Scipione Guidi and I. Pogani were the 
soloists. Malipiero’s “Pause del Silen- 
zio” and Casella’s Suite from the ballet 
“La Giara” restored to the local reper- 
tory works played by Mr. Stokowski 
seven or eight years ago and by Mr. 
Reiner three years ago. The “modern- 
ism” seems to have faded somewhat 
from them. Mr. Molinari read them 
con amore and as one to the racial 
manner born, as indeed he is. He 
brought the same Latin impetuosity 
to his final number, “The Ride of 
the Valkyries,” which he made a 
very exciting concert piece. This 
Italinate influence was also markedly 
perceptible in the Beethoven Symphony. 


Continued 


The third concert of the second sea- 
son of free chamber music concerts at 
the new Art Museum on the Parkway 
was given Sunday evening, Jan. 26, 
by artist-students of the Curtis Insti- 
tute, under the direction of Louis 
Bailly. These concerts are sponsored 
by Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok. The 
Mozart Quintet for two violins, two 
violas and ’cello was played by the 
Swastika Quartet, consisting of Gama 
Gilbert and Benajmin Sharlip, violins; 
Max Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, 
violoncello, with Leon Frengut as the 
additional viola player. Originally a 
Serenade for wood wind instruments, 
Mozart rescored this very lovely and 
classically chiselled music in its present 
form. The group of young artists 
made it a memorable piece of work. 
Serge Prokofieff’s “Overture on Hebrew 
Themes” was played by the quartet 
with the addition of Florence Frantz, 
pianist, and James Collis, clarinet. The 
Russian modernist has made poignant 
use in this overture of both old pop- 
ular and ancient liturgical Jewish 
melodies. The final number was the 
Brahms, Opus 34, for string quartet 
and piano. In it the players achieved 
virtuoso quality. 

In Casimir Hall of the Curtis Insti- 
tute on Jan. 15, Horatio Connell, bari- 
tone of the faculty, and Rose Bampton, 
contralto, one of his artist pupils, gave 
an interesting and unified Brahms pro- 
gram. Mr. Connell is noted hereabouts 
for the soundness of his musicianship, 
the smooth and rich quality of his voice 
and the fineness of his interpretations. 
He brought these substantial qualities 
to more than a dozen of choicely 
selected Brahms lieder and ballads, of 
which the “Zigeunerlieder” had a 
buoyant interpretation, and the group 
from “Ecclesiastes,” on the other hand, 
a properly reverent dignity. Miss 
Bampton, whose voice is full and clear 
and whose method is very satisfying, 
participated with her teacher in four 
duets, of which “Die Nonne und die 
Ritter” and “Es rauschet das Wasser” 
were particularly happy in result. 
Ellis Clark Hammann supplied admir- 
able accompaniments. W. R. Mz 


Museum Series 


GABRILOWITSCH IS 
APPLAUSE CHAMPION 


Tells Philadelphians to Show 
Their Feelings at 
Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch took issue with Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s suggested ban on applause 
while conducting the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Jan. 31. 

After the intermission, Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch said he had been questioned 
frequently about the subject of ap- 
plause, and that Mr. Stokowski had 
“authorized” him to speak. 

“T can only speak for myself, not for 
Stokowski,” he said. “You won’t find 
many artists as broadminded as he is, 
and nobody here can surpass me in 
respect and admiration and affection 
for him. He is sincerely looking for 
a better way of expression of opinion, 
and feels that handclapping isn’t ideal. 
In the political parlance of the day, 
what he has done is a noble experiment. 

“These men of the orchestra are 
artists and they need appreciation. It 
is a mistake to think you have done 
your part when you buy your tickets.” 

When Mr. Gabrilowitsch had con- 
cluded, a woman in the audience 
jumped to her feet and suggested that 
the conductor be given a rising vote. 
About a quarter of the crowd rose and 
sat down again. The audience was 
smilingly advised by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
“when Stokowski returns, you give him 
such a reception that he will never 
again speak of no applause.” 

The concert included the Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony, which was greeted 
with silence between the movements; 
“Masquerade,” by Carl McKinley, and 
Liszt’s Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody. 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, was the soloist 
at this concert, playing Saint-Sdens’s 
Concerto in A Minor with much effect. 


Heard 


The Société des Instruments Anciens 
gave a charming program at the Jan. 
19 meeting of the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation in the Bellevue Ballroom, under 
the direction of its founder, Henri 
Casadesus. The entire group appeared 
in the opening and closing numbers, 
“Les Plaisirs Champétres” of Montclair 
and “Féte Galante” of Destouches. 
These numbers gave the ensemble ef- 
fects of the old instruments, and in be- 
tween the hearers had a chance to esti- 
mate the quality of the individual in- 
struments, such as the quinton, clavecin 
and viole d’amour, often read about but 
seldom heard. It was an afternoon of 
delightful music, received with the en- 
thusiastic approbation of the members 
of the association both on account of its 
uniqueness and its beauty, 

W. R. MurPHY 





Old Instruments 





Recital by Julian DeGray to Be Given 
The previously-announced concert of 
Julian DeGray, pianist, will be given, 
not at the Barbizon, as originally 
planned, but at the Town Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 29, under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. 
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“BACK TO BACH” 
IS STOCK’S MOTTO 


Brandenburg Concertos on 


Programs of Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Due to the ex- 
tensive rehearsals necessary for the 
forthcoming concerts of the Cincinnati 
May Festival Chorus with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, but one soloist 
was listed during the fortnight. Having 
earlier in the week appeared on one of 
the Tuesday programs, Paul Kochanski 
was again the soloist at the concerts 
of Jan. 17 and 18, Frederick Stock 
conducting. The program: 

Concerto No. 4 in G for Orchestra. ... Bach 

a ae by Jacques Gordon, violin, 


Liegl and A. Kitti, flutes) 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 


Be SE 7 a a nn 48 od ba KN edt ne ba Vivaldi 
Mr. Kochanski 
“Francesca da Rimini’”’........ Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra..... 
Se a eres Oe 4 ey ee Szymanowski 


Mr. Kochanski 

Valse 

Grand Pas des Fiancés 

Finale-La Fricassé 

—from Suite “‘Ruses d’Amour”’.. .Glazounoff 

Widespread indebtedness was ac- 
knowledged to Mr. Kochanski for the 
opportunity he offered to hear again 
Szymanowski’s fine work, one of the 
truest, most sincere pieces of music 
in the entire modern catalogue. His 
playing was illuminative of the work’s 
many-sidedness, and his mastery of 
the colossal difficulties conspicuous for 
the lack of concern they caused him. 

The fourth of Bach’s Brandenburg 
concertos was a welcome revival, both 
for itself and for the delightful work 
of the first desk artists in the obbligati. 

For the concerts of Jan. 24 and 25 
the following program was performed: 


Conce*to, No. 3, for String Orchestra. . Bach 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ 


ae trauss 
Oriental Suite, “Beni Mora”......... Holst 
“POR ee” Auhasaees- Honegger 
“Ee ee. ch aa ok ee een ee es in Ravel 


Back to Bach has been Mr. Stock’s 
motto of late, never more welcome than 
when he led his fine string section 
through the third of the great Branden- 
burg group of concertos. For the sec- 
ond movement the conductor interpo- 
lated the slow movement of the A 
Minor Violin Sonata, in his own trans- 
cription, a reverent and beautiful am- 
plification of a masterpiece. 

Mr. Stock being in Cincinnati for 
rehearsals Eric De Lamarter took 
charge of the concert of Jan. 28. The 
program: 

EL Liadoft 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor. . Tchaikovsky 

“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’. . Strauss 


Suite from Music to “The Betrothal” 


CT ka eA Edis Red ecs oo ov.bee De Lamarter 
Overture 


The Veiled Figure 

Dance of the Sweethearts. 

Mr. De Lamarter’s experience and 
ability fully entitle him to the wider 
opportunities he has recently enjoyed. 
His own music was well worth a re- 
newal of acquaintance, for it is expert, 
tasteful and charged with sly humor. 

The program for the concerts of Jan. 
31 and Feb. 1, Mr. Stock again con- 
ducting, was as follows: 

Serenade, in D, “‘Haffner’’..........Mozart 

(Violin Obbligato by Jacques Gordon) 

Symphony, No. 1, in B Minor... .Atterberg 


(First performance in Chicago) 
Siegfried Idyll jeces cecieat .. Wagner 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1930 


Schipa Returns to Bring Chicago 
Opera Season to a Brilliant Close 
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Photo by de Gueldre 
Tito Schipa as Alfredo in “Traviata” 


“Voices of the Forest’”’ from ‘“Sieg- 


gt ee ABP nn hee SA peere Wagner 

Selections from Act III. “Siegfried” 

ChE DN ka 6 O0E0 0.0 Dome RUA bees Wagner 
(Arranged for concert performance by 
Frederick Stock) 

The Atterberg symphony was writ- 
ten in the years 1909-11, when appar- 
ently the strongest influence on the 
young composer was a Griegian one. 
Yet it is music in its own right, strong- 
ly melodious, vigorous in impulse, 
colorful in setting. Despite the bai 
name given to the composer by the 
Schubert centennial contretemps, the 
impression was that his work will bea: 
further acquaintance. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Tibbett’s Vital Singing Is Feature of 
“The Rogue Song” 


First New York showings of “The 
Rogue Song,” in which Lawrence Tib- 
bett of the Metropolitan is featured, 
have attracted wide interest among mu- 
sicians because of the very vital manner 
in which the voice of the noted baritone 
is projected. As the singing bandit of 
this romantic picture he is called upon 
to make love, defy his torturers and 
unfold the tragic story of the bandit’s 
sister in music that has plenty of ring- 
ing top notes. The baritone’s screen act- 
ing is particularly vivid. Part of the 
music is drawn from the Lehar op- 
eretta, “Gypsy Love.” The film is in 
techni-color and is a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer product. 





Trio Presents Work by Its Pianist at 
Hunter College Concert 


The Clarinet Trio, of which the mem- 
bers are Albert Jourdain, clarinet, A. 
Asenmacker, ’cello, and Solomon Pims- 
leur, piano, appeared on the evening of 
Jan. 15 in the chamber music concert 
series at Hunter College, New York. 
This ensemble presented the Trio, Op. 
114, by Brahms and Mr. Jourdain 
played Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto in 
A Major. A novelty was a Mournful 
Prelude by Mr. Pimsleur, pianist of 
the trio, a work originally for piano 
but arranged by him for trio. The 
artists were well received throughout 
the evening. The program was broad- 
cast over WNYC. 


Italian Tenor Delights in 
“The Barber,” “Traviata” 
and “Don Pasquale” — 
“Pélléas,” “La Gioconda” 
and “Carmen” Re-enter 
Repertoire 


HICAGO, Feb. 5.—The final two 
weeks of the Civic Opera season 
brought the return of the ever popular 
Tito Schipa for three performances, and 
the season’s first mountings of 
“Pélléas and Mélisande,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “Don Pasquale” and “Carmen.” 
Schipa had been detained in Rome 
by royal order, to participate in the 
festivities attendant upon the union of 
the crown prince of Italy and the prin- 
cess of Belgium. But his loyal Chicago 
public had by no means forgotten him 
during his long absence, and his first 
appearance in “The Barber of Seville” 
at the matinee of Jan. 25, was the oc- 
casion for a prolonged and enthusiastic 
welcome. Despite constant singing 
abroad, the tenor returned in the best 
of voice. His fine artistry and mastery 
of bel canto were again the delight of 
connoisseurs. 

The rest of the cast was that which 
sang “The Barber” in earlier perfor- 
mances, the only observable change be- 
ing the sudden pall of austerity which 
descended upon the show. ‘Twas ru- 
mored that the powers had _ issued 
orders to the effect that unless some 
of the burlesque was removed from the 
performance, the opera would be with- 
drawn from the repertoire. Just why 
humor is out of place on the opera 
stage is one of those things only opera 
managements can explain. Perhaps 
they realize that the more serious opera 
is, the funnier it is. 


Schipa in Cast of “Traviata” 


Schipa was heard again on Jan. 28, 
when he joined the cast of “La Tra- 
viata.” The favorites were again 
united in their best roles, and public 
joy knew no bounds. To such ex- 
tremes did the enthusiasm run‘ that 
after the third act Mr. Insull was 
dragged before the curtain with the 
artists to receive his share of popular 
approval. 

Schipa’s last appearance was _ in 
“Don Pasquale” on Jan. 30, given, as 
last year, but a single performance 
For those who do not object to con- 
scious humor with their opera, there 
is still some pleasure to be derived 
from the Donizetti opus, despite its 
archaic musical manner. The Civic 
Opera is particularly well off in the 
matter of singing comedians to exem- 
plify the very definite and difficult styk 
of opera buffa. Foremost in comic skil]! 
is the veteran Vittorio Trevisan, who 
can still make us roar with laughter 
after years of acquaintance, and who 
never descends from the high pedestal 
of the artist to do it. His Don Pas- 
quale is as perfect a masterpiece as his 
Dr. Bartolo, his Masetto or his Sacris- 
tan. They might be done differently, 
but they could not be done better. 
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Schipa, too, has an engaging sense of 
comedy, though the role of Ernesto does 
not call for its extensive display. Nor 
does it permit the tenor to sing as 
much as the public would like, even 
though what there was, was beyond 
eavil. The versatile Giacomo Rimini 
likewise is adept at the light manners 
of comedy, and the spirit and skill with 
which he romped through the duties of 
Dr. Malatesta were an important factor 
in the evening’s success. The other 
member of the quartet of principals, 
Margherita Salvi, is a comedienne quite 
the equal of her colleagues. The in- 
genuity of her acting, plus native 
charm, delighted the audience. But the 
range of the music, which lies gener- 
ally low, in spite of many florid pass- 
ages, was not entirely congenial to her 
high coloratura voice. Roberto Moran- 
zoni conducted. 


Mary Garden Sings Mélisande 


Tenors and prima donnas may come 
and go, but there will always be a small 
section of the public to whom “Pélléas 
and Mélisande” counts for more than 
the rest of the season put together. 
They were out in force on Jan. 22 to 
hear Mary Garden, Vanni-Marcoux, 
José Mojica, Helen Freund, Maria 
Claessens, Edouard Cotreuil and An- 
tonio Nicolich give one of those per- 
formances which entitle the Civic Opera 
to a place in the sun. And lest this 
seems to give all credit to the stage 
forces, it must immediately be added 
that Giorgio Polacco read the incom- 
parable score with superb delicacy and 
marvelous insight into its every accent 
and shade of meaning. 

To the initiated, Mary Garden as 
Mélisande, represents the summit of 
operatic achievement. Every move- 
ment, every gesture, every word uttered 
in that wondrously expressive voice con- 
tributes to the characterization. She 
is human, yet unearthly; a being whose 
sufferings touch the emotions, yet whose 
person is couched in mystery. And it 
is pleasant to report that this year 
more than ever, the public seems to ap- 
preciate the treasure it possesses in 
Mary Garden. 

Miss Garden’s vis-a-vis was José Mo- 
jica, whom, some seasons ago, she per- 
sonally coached in the role of Pélléas. 
One might conceive the character as 
compounded of a little more flesh and 
blood without disturbing the illusion, 
but according to his lights, Mr. Mojica 
carried off a difficult task with his 
usual graceful assurance. In contrast, 
the superb Golaud of Vanni-Marcoux 
never left an instant’s doubt as to his 
reality. Tortured, anguished, the play- 
ground of terrible emotions, yet never 
once did this great artist tear passion 
to tatters. Like Garden’s Mélisande, 
it is an achievement the like of which 
one witnesses but seldom in a lifetime. 
Edouard Cotreuil and Maria Claessens 
were excellent as Arkel and Geneviéve, 
and Helen Freund discovered the exact 
touch of frightened innocence for 
Yniold. The performance was repeated 
at the matinee of Feb. 1. 

“La Gioconda” was revived on Jan. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1930 


M olinari Takes Leadership of Philharmonic 


Roman Paaleneee Follows Mengelberg for Limited Num- 
ber of Concerts—Gabrilowitsch Wins Acclaim in All- 
Russian Program—Hadley Plays New Stringham Work 


HE event of outstanding importance 

in the orchestral concerts of the last 
fortnight was the coming of Bernardino 
Molinari to the podium of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Mr. Molinari 
corroborated the good impression which 
he has made at former hearings in 
this city. Ossip Gabrilowitsch pre- 
sented an all-Russian program with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society and the Julli- 
ard School Orchestra were heard in 
programs of excellence. 


Molinari and Milstein 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Bernardino Molinari, conductor; 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, soloists; 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 23, evening. The 
program: 


Concerto Grosso in A Minor, for Strings 
Vivaldi 


Whelan. Gameeete . ans daddoes evasd as Brahms 
Mr. Milstein 

~~,  -_ oer Malipiero 

Suite from “La Giara”’.........00+: Casella 

“Ride of the Valkyries”............ Wagner 


From the Augusteo in Rome, Mr. 
Molinari returned to assume the burdens 
and honors of Philharmonic-Symphony 
concerts in the span of five weeks be- 
tween the departure of Willem Mengel- 
berg and the return of Arturo Tos- 
canini. Cordially welcomed, the Italian 
maestro signalized his return by per- 
forming his own edition of the Vivaldi 
work, with Scipione Guidi and I. 
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Pogany as solo violinists. The orches- 
tra played sonorously and with abun- 
dant vitality under his leadership. 

Mr. Milstein, a violinist from Russia 
who prefaced his New York début by 
appearances in other American cities, 
projected the Brahms Concerto smooth- 
ly and tastefully, though not impecca- 
bly as to intonation or with the great- 
est emotional or intellectual power. He 
was prodigiously applauded. 

The “Seven Symphonic Expressions” 
which go to make up the Malipiero 
work are among the most successfully 
wrought of the Italian modernist’s or- 
chestral pieces and provide, in their 
recurring theme to introduce numbers 
of differing character, an interesting if 
not wholly new substitute for the tra- 
ditional series of variations which they 
suggest. = 


Manhattan Symphony with San Malo 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley, conductor; Alfredo San 


Malo, violinist soloist; Mecca Audi- 
torium, Jan. 26, evening. The pro- 
gram: 
Romeo and Juliet............. Tchaikovsky 
Symphonie Espagnole ................ Lalo 
Symphony in B Flat Minor...... Stringham 


(First New York Performance) 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’....Wagner 

Adhering to his policy of presenting 
at least one American composer on 
each of his programs, Henry Hadley 
chose to give a first hearing to a sym- 
phony by Edward J. Stringham, for 
many years director of the Denver 
Music School, at this concert. The 
work was written after Mr. String- 
ham’s recent two-year visit to Rome, 
where he studied on a scholarship, with 
Respighi. According to the composer’s 
own explanatory notes, the symphony 
was inspired by the past traditions and 
the present activities in the Italian 
Capital. It leans strongly upon ac- 
cepted models, but shows a marked 
melodic sense and simple, effective or- 
chestration. The audience received it 
with enthusiasm and the composer 
bowed his acknowledgment. 

Mr. San Malo, an able technician and 
a convincing interpreter, in the Lalo 
Symphony, played with a sparkling 
tone and decided spirit. The audi- 
ence took occasion to show its approval 
of the rapidly improving orchestra and 
its leader. F. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor; Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 28, evening. The program: 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor. .Tchaikovs 
Tone Poem, “Sadko’’..... Rimsky-Korsako 
Suite from “The Firebird”...... Stravinsky 
The “Sadko” music which Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch and the Philadelphians pro- 
jejcted was recognizably that of 
the ship scene and the submarine 
ballet of the opera just presented 
at the Metropolitan. The com- 
poser, for all his discontent with 
the tone-poem, as expressed in his 
Memoirs, must have been more than a 
little pleased with it to have incorpo- 
rated it bodily into the opera of nearly 
thirty years later. There are, indeed, 
other scenes and episodes in the 
operatic “Sadko” more magical than 
these, but the tone-poem, “sparse” 
though Rimsky afterward described it, 
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Bernardino Molinari 


was no amateur’s job. Perhaps the re- 
vision of 1891 had much to do with 
this, for by that time Rimsky’s “ig- 
norance” of orchestration was con- 
siderably less “imposing” than he de- 
scribed it as being when he wrote the 
symphonic tone-poem in 1867. 

There was vehement and protracted 
applause, irrespective of the unwonted 
harshness of some orchestral tone in 
the climactic moments, and the threat- 
ened disintegration of the fabric of the 
first and final movements of the Sym- 
phony by reason of incessant changes 
of pace. A 


Juilliard Orchestra 


The second concert of the season by 
the Juilliard Graduate School String 
Orchestra, was given, under the leader- 
ship of Albert Stoessel, in the Town 
Hall on Saturday night, Feb. 1. Fea- 
tures of the program were a first 
American hearing of a “Scottish Suite” 
for piano and strings by Jeffrey Mark, 
an English composer, who was present 
to bow his acknowledgments of ap- 
plause. There was an ovation for Vitto- 
rio Giannini, youthful brother of Duso- 
lina Giannini, a student at the school, 
whose Prelude and Fugue, a remark- 
ably skillful and well-orchestrated work 
for a student, was played by the orches- 
tra. Soloists on this occasion were Beula 
Duffey in Bach’s Concerto in F Minor 
for piano and strings, and Huddie 
Johnson, at the piano for the Mark 
Suite. The list included also a Suite 
from Mozart’s “Idomeneo,” Goossens’s 
“By the Tarn” and Elgar’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro, Op. 47, in which the 
solo string quartet was composed of 
Inez Lauritano and Harry Katzman, 
violins; Mary Lackland, viola, and Elsa 
Hilger, ’cello. D. 


American Orchestral Society 


Leon Barzin, associate conductor of 
the American Orchestral Society, led 
that body in its fifth concert of the 
season on the afternoon of Jan. 28, in 
Carnegie Hall. The program began 
with the Third “Lenore” Overture of 
Beethoven, after which the Saint- 
Siens ’Cello Concerto was played with 
Madeline Monnier as soloist. The sec- 
ond Symphony of Brahms was the clos- 
ing number. Miss Monnier played 
with taste and made the somewhat fa- 
miliar Concerto sound well. She was 
ably assisted by an excellent accom- 
paniment from the orchestra. L. 





DETROIT DELIGHTED BY CONCERT FARE 
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Local Symphony Conducted 
by Molinari—New String 
Quartet in Debut 


DETROIT, Feb. 5.—Musically, this city 
has just experienced its most rousing 
period of the season. With Bernardino 
Molinari leading three performances 
of the Detroit Symphony; the ap- 
pearance here for the first time of 
that wonder child, Yehudi Menuhin; a 
program under Pro Musica auspices of 
the Polish composer-pianist, Alexander 
Tansman; and the first of four recitals 
of the Detroit String Quartet, enthu- 
siasm reached its highest bounds, 
leaving Detroiters possessed of a good 
many warm and cherished memories. 

Mr. Molinari conducted the subscrip- 
tion concerts of Jan. 16 and 17 and also 
the Sunday afternoon performance of 
Jan. 19. The former included Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Symphony, Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome,” “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice,” of Dukas, and a first per- 
formance of Vivaldi’s “L’Inverno,” 
from “The Four Seasons.” The “Ap- 
prentice” was repeated at the Sunday 
concert. Other numbers were the Bee- 
thoven Fifth Symphony, Rossini’s 
“Semiramide” Overture, and a suite for 
string orchestra by Corelli. The latter 
was a first performance. 

Molinari read for us a somewhat new 
Beethoven, possessed of tremendous 
contrasts, superbly restrained andantes 
and smashing climaxes. As for the 
“Pines,” never in a local music hall 
has an orchestral number aroused such 
enthusiasm. 
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Somewhat different, though nearly as 
vociferous was the reception given 
young Yehudi Menuhin in Masonic 
Temple on Jan. 20. The lad played the 
Brahms D Major Concerto, with the 
Detroit orchestra under Associate Con- 
ductor Victor Kolar, and left Detroiters 
speechless with his brilliant, mature 
reading of the very difficult work. It 
was a performance that will not be 
forgotten for some time to come. The 
orchestra’s offerings included the 
Sibelius Valse Triste, Lassen’s Festival 
Overture, Liszt/s Liebestraum, and the 
colorful Capriccio Espagnol of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 


Tansman’s Works Presented 


Pro Musica offered its first recital in 
the Institute of Arts, Wednesday, Jan. 
22. Tansman appeared in the dual role 
of composer-pianist. He was assisted 
by Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of 
the Detroit Symphony, Jeannette 
van der Velpen Reaume, soprano, and 
John Wummer, first flute with the 
orchestra. Tansman’s music is for the 
most part lyrical, and he makes fre- 
quent use of Polish folk music, which 
he weaves to good advantage in the 
larger forms. Some of his scores con- 
tain fine passages, and his ability as 
a composer is outstanding. 

HERMAN WISE 


Heifetz Goes Under Judson Direction 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Ine., announces that Jascha Heifetz will 
be under its direction for the season 
1930-31. 
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Tenth Anniversary of Asso- 
ciation Will Be Marked by 
March Assemblage in the 
City of Its Founding— 
Musical Program to Be 
Feature of Meeting of 
Organization Headed by 
Carlos Salzedo 


we the National Association of 
Harpists meets in Boston, March 
3, for its Annual Festival, it will mark, 
in the city of its founding, its tenth 
anniversary. As its members check 
off the aims of the organization, they 
will find, according to their president, 
Carlos Salzedo, that unlike ninety-nine 
and forty-four hundredths per cent of 
all the other societies in any field, 
they have gone a long way toward ef- 
fective realization of their projects. 
These may be summed up in the de- 
sire to acquaint the music-loving pub- 
lic, composers and conductors with the 
resources of the contemporary harp; 
to encourage young players; and to set 
fine standards of performance. The 
harp has been, its leaders claim, an 
unjustly neglected instrument, with 
little music written for it, and with 
what literature it had badly presented. 
Harpists of past generations, Mr. 
Salzedo declares, were cognizant of 
only four or five of the thirty-seven 
tone-colors and effects that can be pro- 
duced on the harp. People considered 
the harp an ancient instrument, a 
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National Harpists Will Hold Boston Festival 





curious anachronism in a mudern age. 
Their vague displeasure, he feels, was 
often owing to poor playing and bad 
music. 

A group of progressive harpists, 
under the direction of William Place, 
Jr., of Providence, R. I., went into con- 
ference—several conferences, in fact— 
in 1919, and emerged in 1920 as an in- 
corporated society with Mr. Salzedo, 
who was chairman of the by-laws com- 
mittee, as its president. 


Plans for Boston Rally 


There will be no special anniversary 
festivities in Boston next month. Mem- 
bers will come together from the As- 
sociation Chapters formed in Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland (Ore.), 
Providence, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco, Syracuse, Winston-Salem (N.C.), 
and Worcester, Mass. 

As has been customary for the past 
ten years, a large national ensemble 
of harps will open the program. This 
ensemble has numbered as many as 
ninety players when the festival took 
place in Philadelphia in 1928, and is 
never less than fifty. 

Georges Laurent, flutist; Jean Be- 
detti, ’cellist, and Mr. Salzedo will give 
Rameau’s “Piéces en Concert.” Eight 
artist-students of the Curtis Institute 
of music, who may reasonably be ex- 
pected to represent the country’s lead- 
ing harpists of tomorrow, will appear 
in ensemble, playing Bavch’s Sixth 
“French” Suite, Rameau’s Gavotte from 
“The Temple of Glory,” Couperin’s 
“Musette de Choisy,” Granados’ “Span- 
ish Dance,” and Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune.” “Sainte” and “Five Popular 
Greek Melodies” by Ravel for soprano 
and harp will be presented by Cobina 
Wright and Marietta Bitter. The clos- 
ing number will be Salzedo’s Concerto 
for Harp and seven Wind Instruments, 
played by Lucile Lawrence and solo 
wind players of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: Georges Laurent, flute; 
Fernand Gillet, oboe; Gaston Hamelin, 
clarinet; Paul Mimart, clarinet; Abdon 
Laus, bassoon; George Boettcher, horn, 
and Georges Mager, trumpet. 

A presentation of what it has done 
at all its festivals, the president thinks, 
will indicate to the public how well the 
National Association of Harpists has 
succeeded in proving the harp, from 
the point of view of both playing and 
composing, as musically important as 
other popular concert instruments. 
Artist-students from the Curtis Insti- 
tute will represent the establishment 
of harp departments in schools, col- 
leges and conservatories throughout 
the United States, one of the steps the 
organization has taken, along with the 
founding of scholarships, to encourage 
young students. 

Technical Points Perfected 

And, if the audience watches closely 
enough, it may be able to see that the 
harpists have achieved a standardiza- 
tion of their playing positions, and 
settled other technical problems to im- 
prove performance. They will also 
notice that harpists have no trouble at 
all with their strings, a decided change 
over conditions before the Association 
busied itself with the string problem. 

Two of the Association’s projects 
have been especially close to Mr. 
Salzedo’s heart. The first, in point of 
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Carlos Salzedo, President of the Na- 

tional Association of Harpists, with the 

New Instrument Recently Designed in 
Modernistic Style 


time, is Eolus, a music review pub- 
lished by the Association. Anything 
connected with music, should be es- 
thetically appealing, Mr. Salzedo feels, 
and so he devoted considerable energy 
and thought to makirnf® this magazine 
as artistically attractive as possible. 
He insists that the same appeal be in- 
corporated in the program books of 
the Association’s concerts. 


New Form of Harp Designed 


And second, because more recent, is 
the perfection of a more artistic-look- 


ing harp. Under Mr. Salzedo’s direc- 
tion, Witold Gordon, art director of 
Eolus, designed the instrument on 


which the soloists at the Boston con- 
cert will play. It substitutes direct 
modernistic lines for the frothy scrolls 
which decorate most instruments with 
which the public is familiar. 

The Association has three classes of 
membership: Associate, to which be- 
long music-lovers who wish to help the 
society; Student, for all who study and 
play the instrument; and Professional, 
for those who have recognized stand- 
ing in the concert world. The Associa- 
tion will examine student-members who 
apply for professional recognition, but 
none has done so. 


Hurok General Manager Sails to Book 
European Attractions 


Jack Vincent, general manager of 
Hurok Attractions, Inc., sailed for 
Europe on the Olympic on Jan. 31 to 
book European attractions for Ameri- 
can appearances next season. He will 
visit Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London 
and will return to the United States in 
six weeks. 


Richard Crooks, tenor, will appear 
in recital March 6, in Hamilton, Ont. 
He sings in Toronto, on March 4. His 
other March dates include Boston, 
Mass.; Washington, D. C.; Sharon, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va., and Wilmington, N. C. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 
IN NOVEL EVENT 


Koslofft Ballet Presented with 
Orchestra—Solo Pro- 


grams Delight 


Datuas, Feb. 5—The Dalles Sypm- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Paul Van Katwijk, dean of mmsic at 
Southern Methodist University ir 
Dallas, continues to draw large crowds 
of music-lovers to its Sumday affter- 
noon concerts at Fair Park Auditorium 
Sonia Sharnova, contralto, was pre 
sented as guest soloist on one ortasiom 
and Barbara Lall, violimist, fiermer'y 
of Houston, on another. 

On Feb. 2, the program was diwided 
into two sections. Im the first part. 
the orchestra played “A Romam Car- 
nival,” by Berlioz, followed bby tie 
Concerto in E Flat Major by Liszt 
played by Muriel Kerr, guest artist. 
She won instant acclaim for her 
scholarly interpretation of this mumiber 

The second portion of the program 
was called “Chopin Memories,” ani 
was given by Theodore Kosloff, Vera 
Fredowa, Eva Russo, and the ballet. 
assisted by the orchestra. The musix 
was arranged by the director, Mr. Van 
Katwijk, from Chopin's composition 
It was the first public appearance 
Mr. Kosloff and his dancers sim 
opened his studio im Dallas seversa 
months ago. He was accorded am ex 
thusiastic reception. 

The soloists at the two 
concerts scheduled by the 
will be Josephine Martine 
Hill. 

Mrs. S. I. Munger presented Miss 
Kerr at the Little Theatre 
ning of Feb. 4 to an imvited andiemce 
who were charmed with the versait 
and splendid playing of ths young 
pianist. 

Under the local management of Ruth 
Wolfe, Reinald Werrenrath, 
was presented in concert on Jam. 2 
before a large audience. Mr. Werren 
rath’s robust and well-traimed woik: 
was heard in a varied program, 
of his songs being sung in Engiis} 
included Oscar J. Fox's appeslire 
“Hills of Home” on his program 

The Music Committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. R 
Nelson Hughes is chairman, om tie 
afternoon of Jan. 20, presented 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists: 
Their program consisted of compos 
tions by Mozart, César Franck, Schw- 
mann, Chopin, Bach-Baner, Strawimksy 


Tremaine 
swanpihon 
and Barr 


om The exe 


Deg Tio 


Ta 


Casella, and Mr. Pattison; a two-piam 
arrangement of “Turkey im the Straw.” 


by Dalies Frantz, from Dawid Guiom’s 
version of this old tune, and Chasits 
arrangement of the “Beautiful Blu 
Danube.” 

The Women’s Guild of St 
Episcopal Cathedral is spomsorimg 2 
concert by the Metropolitam temor 
Beniamino Gigli, on Feb. 14. 

Assisted by the Morgan Tria, A 
Jolson was presented on Jam. Bi, zi 
Fair Park Auditorium. He sam a 
characteristic program, which satis 
and pleased his large audience 

All music lovers im this portion 
Texas are looking forward to the az 
nual visit of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company on March 12 and 1 
“Tannhauser,” with Rosa Rais 
Charles Marshall and Richard Bome 
will be given the first night, followed 
by “Lucia” with Margherita Salvi and 
Tito Schipa. 


Matthews 


Mapex. OraNnri 
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(Continued from page 3) 


nermann, Mime; Karin Branzell, of the 
Vetropolitan, Fricka and Waltraute; 
Enid Zantho, of the Vienna State Op- 
ora, Erda; Harald Krawitt, of the Ber- 
m State Opera, Hagen; Emmy Kriiger, 
Sieglinde, and Mr. Pistor, Siegmund. 

The dates of the operas to be given 
at Bayreuth are as follows: 

“Tannhauser,” July 22, Aug. 1, 5, 9 
und 20; “Tristan,” July 23, Aug. 6 and 
10, all to be conducted by Toscanini; 
“Parsifal,” July 25, Aug. 2, 7, 18 and 
21, all to be conducted by Muck; first 
“Ring” eyele, conducted by Elmendorff, 
July 25, 27, 29 and 31; second “Ring” 
eyele, conducted by Siegfried Wagner, 
Aug. 14, 15, 17 and 19. 


Munich Operas 


Im Munich the festivals of the Ba- 
variam State Theatres will extend from 
July 21 to Sept. 1. This will include 
the usual Wagner and Mozart perform- 
ances, with the regular artists of the 
Bavariam Theatres, under the general 
direetion of Hans Knappertsbusch, and 
will this year be followed by a week 
devoted to works by Strauss and Pfitz- 
ner, umder the composers’ leadership. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Performances in the Prinz-Regenten 
Theatre: “Meistersinger,” July 21, 
Aug. 1, 18 amd 25; “Flying Dutchman,” 
July 24 amd Aug. 19; “Parsifal,” July 
26, Aug. 4, 16 and 23; “Lohengrin,” 
July 283 and Aug. 21; “Rheingold,” Aug. 
T; “Walkiire,” Aug. 9; “Siegfried,” 
Lug. LL; “Gétterdimmerung,” Aug. 14; 
“Palestrina,” by Pfitzner, Aug. 28 and 
‘lL; “Der Rosenkavalier,” by Strauss, 
Lug. 30 and Sept. 1. 

Mozart performances in the Resi- 
denz-Theatre: “Marriage of Figaro,” 
July 22, Aug. 2, 12 and 24; “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” July 25 and Aug. 8; “Magic 
Flute,” July 29, Aug. 15 and 22; “Don 
Giovanni,” July 31 and Aug. 15; “Es- 
cape from the Seraglio,” Aug. 5. 

At the same time the National Thea- 
tre im Munich will mark the 125th an- 
niversary of Schiller’s death by per- 
formaneces of his plays, from Aug. 5 

Sept. 2. 


Salzburg Festival 


At Salzburg the annual festival of 
nusieal and dramatic performances, 
from Aug. 1 to 31, will include operas 
and eomeerts conducted by Bruno Wal- 
ter, Clemens Krauss and Franz Schalk, 
sung by artists from the Vienna State 
Opera amd accompanied by the Vienna 
Philharmonic. The dramatic spectacles, 
lireeted by Max Reinhardt, will include 
» novelty in Maugham’s “Victoria.” 

The Salzburg performances are as 
follows: 

[Im the Festival Playhouse: operas, 
‘Marriage of Figaro,” Aug. 8, 16, 27; 
Dom Juan,” Aug. 6 and 29; Gluck’s 
[phigenia im Aulis,” Aug. 20 and 25; 
Fidelio,” Aug. 13 and 18; “Der Rosen- 
‘avalier,” Aug. 4, 11 and 22; Doni- 
etti’s “Don Pasquale,” Aug. 14, 19, 24 
nd 31. 

Eight orchestral concerts by the Vi- 
ina Philharmonic (in the Mozarteum), 
Lug. 2, 5, 10, 12, 15, 17, 23 and 30. 

Six performances of Mozart Sere- 
ules (im the Residence Court), Aug. 

3, 14, 21, 26 and 28. 

(m addition there will be a perform- 

ce of Mozart’s C Minor Mass in St. 


ter’s Church, and Concerts in the 
Salzburg Cathedral. 
Dramatie performances: Hoffmanns- 


tals version of “Everyman,” Aug. 1, 
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Europe Plans Lavish Array of Summer Festivals 


3, 5, 7, 10, 15, 17, 21, 24, 26, 28 and 30; 
Schiller’s “Kabale und Liebe,” Aug. 3, 
8, 16 and 28; Maugham’s “Victoria,” 
Aug. 7, 10, 12, 19, 23, 31; Goldoni’s 
“Servant of Two Masters,” Aug. 12, 19, 
28, 31. 

In June, Vienna will have two festi- 
val weeks of opera, concerts and drama. 


Passion Play Scheduled 


The Passion Play performances at 
Oberammergau will extend from May 6 
to Sept. 28, the performances being 
given at intervals of several days. The 
canny villagers have placed in force a 
provision that in order to gain admis- 
sion to the performances, the visitor 
must arrive in the little town on the 
afternoon of the day before the per- 
formance and remain until the morning 
after. Tickets now on sale at travel 
bureaus include arrangements for lodg- 
ing and meals for visitors during this 
period. These latter accommodations 
must be paid for in advance, and are 
graded in four classes, according to the 
luxury in which the visitor desires to 
dwell. This year Alois Lang will re- 
place his relative Anton Lang in the 
role of Christ. 

Other cities in Germany holding fes- 
tivals this summer are as follows, with 
the dates in all cases when these are 
now available: 

The 99th Lower Rhenish Music Fes- 
tival will take place in Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) from March 18 to 27. 
Baden-Baden will have a series of sym- 
phony concerts from March 10 to 20, 
and operas, including “Siegfried” and 
“Huguenots,” from March 13 to 27. 
Duisburg has a series of concerts di- 
rected by Walter Busch, Hausegger 
and Schillings. Concerts are still to be 
given on March 18, April 12 and May 
6 and 21. Wiesbaden will have sym- 
phony concerts during April, and in 
May a series of festival weeks in the 
State Theatre. A music festival in the 
historic banquet hall at the Wartburg 
at Eisenach will be given in early May. 

In Heidelberg, May 8 to 10, the fifth 
music festival will be given, Furt- 
wingler conducting. 


Berlin Festival Weeks 


A noted Berlin season of festival op- 
eras, dramas and concerts will again 
be given this year—from May 25 to 
June 16. At this time the programs 
have not been announced in detail, but 
there will be special performances by 
the opera houses and orchestras of the 
city, and, it is expected, concerts by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony un- 
der Toscanini. 

In the same period, at Bonn, Bee- 
thoven’s birth city, a chamber music 
festival will be given by the Society of 
the Beethoveneum, May 25 to 29. 

Freiburg, in the middle of May, will 
have a series of Berlin Philharmonic 
Concerts under Furtwdngler. 


Handel Festival Planned 


The Fourth German Handel Festival 
will be given in Carlsruhe from May 
30 to June 1. In the same city this com- 
poser’s oratorio “Esther” will be heard 
on July 14. One of the Handel operas 
may be undertaken. 

The end of the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra series in Leipzig will include con- 
certs on March 6 and 13, and in May 
the New York _Philharmonic, under 
Toscanini, will appear there. The latter 
orchestra is expected to reach Munich 
on May 18. 

Bad Kissingen will give a Theatre 
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Festival Week from May 10 to 16, in- 
cluding opera, operetta and dramatic 
programs. Bad Mergentheim, in June, 
will hold a Beethoven Music Week, in 
honor of the fact that the composer 
visited this spa. Bad Ems will have 
music festival weeks in May and in 
September. Another watering place, 
Bad Nauheim, will give symphony con- 
certs and operas on June 19, 22 and 
26, which are scheduled to include 
Strauss’ “Ariadne,” Schillings’s “Mona 
Lisa” and Mahler’s “Resurrection” 
Symphony. Bad Pyrmont will similarly 
have a Music Week in May. 

The Thuringian Music Festival will 
take place this year on June 8 and 9 in 
Sondershausen. 

Koénigsberg, 
June, 
tival. 

Augsburg will mark the 400th anni- 
versary of the Augsburg “Confession” 
this year—a historical date in church 
history. The B Minor Mass of Bach 
will be presented on June 20 there; in 
July and August, performances will be 
given of “Fidelio,” and regular con- 
certs at the City Hall will illustrate the 
musical period between Bach and Bee- 
thoven. 

Dresden, from the middle of June to 
the middle of July, will present Shake- 
speare works at the State Theatre. 

A Schumann Festival on June 1 and 
2 will be a novel event in Zwickau, the 
composer’s birthplace, where there is a 
Schumann museum. 


in the second half of 
will hold a German Music Fes- 


Baden-Baden to Welcome Modernists 


The Baden-Baden Festival of Mod- 
ern Chamber Music (carrying on the 
tradition of Donaueschingen) will be 
given in the middle of July. The dates 
are not yet available. The same city 
will hold a festival of classic chamber 
music early in September. 

Regensburg in early July will have a 
Church Music Week. 

Woodland opera will be provided in 
several centres. Zoppot on the Baltic, 
perhaps most famous for these sylvan 
settings of lyric drama, will give “‘Frei- 
schiitz,” by Weber, during July and Au- 
gust, conducted by Erich ‘leiher of the 
Berlin Opera. Danzig will present the 
same. work in early September. 

Historic Niiremberg, in July and Au- 
gust, will give performances of “Meis- 
tersinger,” in the city of the opera’s 
inspiration. Performances of Mozart 
works will be given Oct. 4 to 12 at the 
Baroque. Castle Theatre in Schwetzin- 
gen. 


English Musical Events 


In England the notable Covent Gar- 
den Opera series will be given in Lon- 
don from April 28 to July 4. 

Rosa Ponselle and Beniamino Gigli, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, are among the singers announced. 
Listed for performance are two cycles 
of “The Ring,” “Parsifal,"“*Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander.” 

Other works scheduled are Debussy’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,”’ Gounod’s “Ro- 
meo and Juliette,” Flotow’s “Marta,” 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” Verdi’s 
“Otello” and “La Forza del Destino,” 
Bellini’s “Norma,” Johann Strauss’ 
“Fledermaus,” and Puccini’s “Tosca” 
and “Madame Butterfly.” The conduc- 
tors will be Bruno Walter, Robert He- 
ger, Vincenzo Bellezza and John Bar- 
birolli. 

Oxford is to have a festival week 





Ninon Vallin 


Among the foreign artists with estab- 
lished reputations abroad who will 
make debuts in America during the 
season of 1930-31, is Ninon Vallin. The 
French recitalist will be brought to this 
country by the Metropolitan Music 
Bureau, and will begin her tour in 
November. 


from May 4 to 10, opening with a Fes- 
tival Service at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, a program of unaccompanied 
choral music, and a Balliol Music So- 
ciety concert on Sunday; an orchestral 
concert in the Town Hall on Monday; 
a choral concert in the Sheldonian 
Theatre (Handel’s “Solomon’) on 
Tuesday; a Bach concert in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday (motets for double 
choir, Cantata No. 11, Orchestral Suite, 
songs); a chamber concert in the Town 
Hall by the University Music Club, and 
Vaughan Williams’ opera “Sir John in 
Love,” at the Playhouse on Thursday; 
on the next day, Beethoven’s Mass in 
D and a new work by Dr. Thomas 
Wood, “Suffolk Punch”; a children’s 
concert on Saturday and folk-dancing. 
The orchestra is to be the Oxford Or- 
chestral Society. 

Norwich holds its Thirty-third Tri- 
ennial Festival on Oct. 22-25, with a 
Festival chorus of 270 voices conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood. The scheme is a 
blend of old and new—Elgar’s “Apos- 
tles,” Delius’ “Sea Drift,” a new Fes- 
tival Mass by Janacek, a new work for 
chorus, orchestra, and reciter, by Ar- 
thur Bliss, Handel’s “Solomon,” “Eli- 
jah,” a “Ring” concert, Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor, Brahms’s Third Symphony, a 
new work for orchestra by Vaughan 
Williams, Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” a 
popular concert. There are to be about 
two dozen soloists. 

This year’s Festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
will be held at Liége in September. The 
programs and dates of the concerts 
have not yet been announced. 


Yolanda Greco Booked for Return Dates 


Yolanda Greco, Italian harpist, has 
been engaged for a number of return 
dates this season. These include ap- 
pearances in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., under 
the auspices of the Progressive Lodge; 
in Jersey City, under the auspices of 
the Forum Society; in the Artist Series 
at the Ladycliff Academy auditorium 
at Highland Falls, N. Y., and in New- 
ark, under the auspices of the Sanger- 
Chor Society. Miss Greco also played 
for Station WOR. 
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The Singing Film Is Here 
[: the changed and changing sphere of 








music as a vocation whereby men and 

women not only gratify their own artis- 
tic impulses and the artistic impulses of 
others, but earn their livelihood, what of the 
talking pictures? With the first public show- 
ings in New York of “The Rogue Song”, a 
talkie that can be described as of importance 
primarily because of the singing impersona- 
tion of its chief character by Lawrence Tib- 
bett, the question is no longer one of long- 
distance vision or remote prophecy, but an 
immediate and practical one, which the sing- 
ing profession will do well to recognize at 
once. 

John McCormack is soon to be seen and 
heard in a film built around some of his 
favorite songs, and other musical films which 
utilize the services of artists of opera, oper- 
etta and concert are known to be in prepara- 
tion. Oscar Straus, the Viennese composer of 
“Chocolate Soldier” fame, has gone to Holly- 
wood to compose directly for films. From 
Italy has come news that Pietro Mascagni, 
whose “Cavalleria Rusticana” is to be heard 
in every opera house of the world, is to direct 
his more serious labors to similar ends. 
Plainly, film operetta and the talkies with in- 
cidental songs are here, and talkie grand 
opera is not far away. 

For all these, good, bad or indifferent, 
there must be singers. Where are they to 
be found? The makers of “The Rogue 
Song” went straight to the Metropolitan 
Opera for their man. Why not give the pub- 
lic the best at the outset? Much of the im- 


mediate success of the song-films would seem 
to depend on just this procedure. If there is 
a prejudice to be broken down, especially 
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among those who pride themselves on being 
“musical,” there can be no better way. 

The phonograph and the radio, each in its 
turn, had to win popular favor in the face of 
the doubts and even the hostility of the musi- 
cal intelligentsia. But the opportunities they 
afforded.artists could not be overlooked. In 
the endless discussion as to how they may 
have affected the general field, for better or 
worse, one fact is plain: for those artists who 
were found to have a marketable value on 
discs or over the air, a new and in many in- 
stances highly remunerative field of musical 
endeavor had been opened, with increased 
rather than lessened earning powers in con- 
cert or operatic work. 

This practical issue must be separated 
from questions of art standards and mechani- 
cal deficiencies. Standards can be whatever 
the artists and their program-makers ordain, 
and the mechanics of singing pictures will be 
subjected to continual betterments on the part 
of science. The opera or concert singer has 
acoustical and other handicaps to overcome 
as best he may in the older, traditional fields. 
He must satisfy himself in any musical en- 
deavor, whether mechanized or not, that his 
reputation will not suffer through serious 
distortion of his art. 

The singing film has the immeasurable ad- 
vantage over the other forms of “extension” 
performance, in that it brings far more of 
the personality of the singer to the listener. 
Eye and ear comprehend him simultaneous- 
ly, as when he appears in person before an 
opera or concert audience.. The singer with 
stage experience is certain to have an advan- 
tage over the singer who has merely a voice. 
An outlet is thus afforded for the stage tal- 
ents and the years of training that hereto- 
fore have had to be disclosed in an opera 
house or not at all. Outside of New York, 
Tibbett, the singing actor, was known only 
by repute, much as Tibbett, the concert sing- 
er, was heard and admired. “The Rogue 
Song,” whatever the adequacy or inadequacy 
of its music for a voice of the splendid metal 
of Tibbett’s, will change all this. It is a new 
Tibbett that is seen and heard wherever the 
film is shown. He is, for those who see this 
picture, no longer merely a voice and a style, 
but a dynamic actor. 

Mechanically, this picture proves that the 
talking films are advanced to the point where 
the serious artist need not fear acoustical de- 
fects more than he fears phonograph record- 
ing, broadcasting or singing in bad auditor- 
iums. The question of standards remains. 
And these may quite generally depend on the 
artists themselves. If the producers want 
only the best voices, now at the very begin- 
nings of this new phase of music, let them 
give serious thought to what these voices 
should sing. 
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Personalities 











Pietro Yon, Noted Organist and His Son, Mario, 
on Riverside Drive, New York, Enjoying the 
Aftermath of a Snow Storm 


Ponselle—Rosa Ponselle, who made her first op- 
eratic appearance outside her native United States 
in London last year, will return to Covent Garden 
this spring, and during her engagement there will 
sing the title role in Verdi’s “Traviata” for the first 
time in her career. 


Flint—Mrs. Mary H. Flint, who is referred to as 
the doyenne of New York music critics, received on 
her recent birthday a letter from General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan in which he com- 
pared her to the Marquise de Sévigné because of 
the grace and intelligence with which she ignores 
the passage of years. 


Straus—Oscar Straus, Viennese composer, now in 
this country, was present at the revival of his pop- 
ular operetta, “The Chocolate Soldier,” at the Jol- 
con Theatre on Jan. 27. Mr. Straus is going to 
California to write film operettas. It was recently 
announced that the Austrian Government had 
awarded the composer the Order of Merit. 


Malipiero—Among the many wedding gifts pre- 
sented to Crown Prince Humbert of Italy and Prin- 
cess Marie-José was a complete edition of the works 
of Monteverdi, edited by G. Francesco Malipiero. 
The donor was the poet, Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose 
letter of felicitation to the royal couple was widely 
quoted in the Italian press. 


Corona—Next to being a very busy opera singer, 
Leonora Corona of the Metropolitan is a tennis fan. 
“IT used to dream of being a real tennis champion,” 
she said. “Ard I used to like to paint too.” She is 
busy these days at her New York home studying 
new roles, restudying and perfecting those "she 
knows, rehearsing the parts in which she will ap- 
pear during the balance of the Metropolitan season. 
A concert tour of Pennsylvania, Ohio, the Middle 
West and South will follow her season at the opera. 
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OMAHA SYMPHONY 
PLAYS TO CROWDS 


Harmati Gives Interesting 
Programs for Adults 
and Children 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 5.—The third con- 
cert of the sixth season of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, Sandor Harmati 
conductor, was given recently before a 
large audience in the auditorium. It 
opened with the Overture to “Hansel 
and Gretel,” which received the treat- 
ment demanded by its dream-like and 
whimsical content. Local interest cen- 
tered in the second number, it being the 
occasion of the first appearance with 
orchestra of a “native daughter,” 
Margaret Shotwell, pianist. The Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor was her vehicle, 
and she played it admirably. In re- 
sponse to well deserved applause Miss 
Shotwell played Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” 
The program concluded with Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. Harm- 
ati’s readings were rich in poetic feel- 
ing and he brought all the resources of 
the orchestra into the interpretation of 
the music. 

A school children’s program was 
given by the orchestra on the morning 
of Jan. 15, Mr. Harmati, conducting. 
Nearly 4000 children were in the au- 
dience in the City Auditorium. 
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The program opened with the “Hin- 
sel and Gretel” Overture by Hum- 
perdinck and included the Nocturne 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and Spring Song, Mendelssohn; Scherzo 
from Eighth Symphony, Beethoven; 
Brahms’s Waltzes; Arioso, Bach; and 
the March of “The Mastersingers,” 
Wagner. A feature of the program 
was the fine singing of Brahms’s Cradle 
Song by the student body. Mr. Harmati 
holds the interest of the children and 
instructs them in musical lore. 

The president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, members of the board of 
education, the executive committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
presidents of the Delphian Chapters of 
the city were the guests of honor. A 
number of business men were present 
and expressed appreciation of Mr. 
Harmati’s efforts in making the chil- 
dren’s programs enjoyable as well as 
instructive. 

A memorable evening of music was 
the reward of those who braved the sub- 
zero weather to attend the concert by 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, at the 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium, Jan. 
14, under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Strong individuality, 
virile tonal quality, coupled with a deep 
musical understanding marked Mr. 
Piatigorsky’s playing. Valentine Pav- 
lovsky, at the piano, proved himself to 
be a supporting artist of superb abil- 
ity. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 
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Choral Preludes 

QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Just what is the exact meaning of 
the term “choral prelude’’? 

New York, Jan. 31. H. G. F. 

The choral preludes were organ in- 
terludes between the Epistle and the 
Gospel in the Leipzig Liturgy. They 
were founded upon the principal hymn 
of the morning service. 

he oe 
Unifying Registers 

QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

In attempting to unify the quality of 
a voice having several distinct “reg- 
isters” is it better to carry the upper 
quality down or the lower quality up? 

Brooklyn, Feb. 1. y ie 


Follow the instruction of your 
teacher. The generally accepted 
method which seems to achieve the 
best results, is carrying the upper 


quality down. 
ER Be 
Sight-Reading 

QUESTION Box EpITorR: 

Is there any quick way to learn to 
sight-read? 

Omaha, Neb., Feb. 2 ? i a 

You do not state whether you want 
to “sight-read” at the piano or as a 
singer. If the former, read a page or 
two of unfamiliar music every day, 
being meticulously careful to get time, 
rhythm and notation absolutely cor- 
rect. If you are a singer, get scale 
intervals firmly fixed in your mind so 
that they become subconscious, and 
you will have little trouble in singing 
very difficult music at sight. Of course 
you have to be as careful in singing 
as at the piano, with your note values 
and rhythms. 


First American “Tosca” 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Was Emma Eames the first Amer- 
ican “Tosca”? 

New York, Jan. 31. OPERA FAN. 

No. The role was first sung in this 
country in an English production by 
Gertrude Rennyson of the Henry W. 
Savage English Opera Company. It 
was first sung at the Metropolitan by 
Milka Ternina. 

a MS 
Dificult Arias 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

To settle an argument will you give 
your opinion as to the relative diffi- 
culty of the arias of the Queen of the 
Night in “The Magic Flute” and that 
of Costanza in “Die Entfiihrung’’? 

Boston, Feb. 4. G. D. 

The two arias of the Queen of the 
Night go higher, but that of Costanza 
is probably more difficult because it 
stays up at the top for long phrases. 

°» 9 9» 
Earliest American Conservatory 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

What is the earliest American Con- 
servatory of music and what was the 
date of its foundation? 

Bethlehem, Penna., Jan. 29. H.D. 

The Collegium Musicum, established 
in your city in 1850, is the earliest ac- 
cording to best information. 

aS ee, 
The Appassionata 
Question Box Editor: 


Is it true that Beethoven did not 
designate his Sonata Op. 57, “Appas- 
sionata?” P. L. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 14. 
Yes, the title was added by the pub- 
lisher, Cranz. 
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Symphony Society Active in Japan 
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The Takarazuka Symphony Orchestra, Joseph Laska, Conductor, Which Is Giving 
an Ambitious Schedule of Concerts in the Oriental City This Season 


AKARAZUKA, JAPAN, Feb. 1. 

The Takarazuka Symphony 
is in the midst of a successful season 
which has so far included, 
regular concerts of its orchestra, con- 
ducted by Joseph Laska and given in 
the Takarazuka Middle Theatre, sev- 
eral special programs, 

The principal work on its program 
for Dec. 21 was the third act of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhiauser,” including many of 
the arias and choruses. The role of 
Elisabeth was sung by Miss S. Nozaki, 
soprano, and that of Wolfram by L. 
Lechner, baritone. The Pilgrims’ 
Chorus was given by members of the 
Celestina Orfeono of Kobe and the 
Paroma club of Osaka. 

Among the contemporary composers 
represented on the society’s programs 
this season have been G. Francesco 
Malipiero, Heinrich Zoellner, Georg 
Jokl, Richard Wetz, and Eugen Zador. 
Jokl’s Four Songs with String Quartet 
were presented with Matsuho Urano, 
soprano, as soloist. The Wetz “Traum- 
sommernacht,” for women’s voices and 
orchestra, was presented with the as- 
sistance of the Takarazuka Female 
Chorus. 

Among the special concerts was a 
program of airs from operas of Verdi, 
Rossini and Donizetti. Tosiko Sekiya, 
coloratura soprano, was the soloist. 

On Dec. 7, a program of songs and 
pianoforte music, including composi- 
tions by the orchestra’s conductor, was 
presented in the Club Concordia. Mr. 


Society 


besides the 


Laska accompanied Miss S. Nozaki, so- 
prano, who sang songs from his music- 
drama, “Manyoshu,” three songs by 
Richard Strauss, and a group by 
Edward Grieg. Mme. Huzieff, pianist, 
presented two piano compositions by 
Mr. Laska, and another group of selec- 
tions from the works of Scriabin, Ravel, 
Liszt, Chopin and Bach-Busoni. 


Mannes Museum Series Breaks Attend- 
ance Records 

at the 

symphonic concerts conducted by David 


Two records for attendance 


Mannes in the Metropolitan Museum 


in New York were broken during the 
January series, which ended Saturday 
night, Jan. 25. The final audience num- 
bered over 11,000, breaking the record 
for attendance at a single concert; and 
the series of four programs were heard 
by 38,000, the largest aggregate audi- 
ence for this series. Symphonies given 
by Mr. Mannes and the orchestra dur- 
ing the month were the Tchaikovsky 
second, the Brahms third, the César 
Franck and the Beethoven “Eroica,” 
Conductor and orchestra received an 
ovation at the end of the Jan. 25 pro- 
gram, which included the “Fétes” of 
Debussy, the Andantino from the string 
quartet by the same composer, an ex- 
cerpt from “Walkiire,” the “Cortége”’ 
of Delibes, a Bach chorale, and the 
“Marche Slave” of Tchaikovsky.. The 
series will be resumed on the four Sat- 
urday nights in March. 
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“‘Fidelio’”’ Restored to Active List; 
Galli-Curci Sings Opera Farewell 


MEQUUUNNUULAEETNCASNN LAA AALUUUEOOLESEOCENAEAUASOAEENNNATTUAN THU TEETH TENTS LENT SANNA ENTE EEA 


Elisabeth Ohms Substitutes 
for Gertrude Kappel in 
Beethoven Opera and Is 
Heard Also in “Walkiire” 
and “Tannhauser” 


Beethoven’s lonely “Fidelio,” re- 
stored to currency at the Metropolitan 
the evening of Jan. 29, after the brief 
absence of a _ season, with Artur 
Bodanzky conducting and Elisabeth 
Ohms substituting at the eleventh hour 
for Gertrude Kappel in the rdéle of 
Leonore, was welcomed with a show of 
enthusiasm unusual for this opera on 
Broadway. There were as many cur- 
tain calls as at a “Faust” or a 
“Bohéme” and the exodus before the 
final scene was a considerably smaller 
one than at some performances of re- 
cent memory. 

Aside from Mme. Ohms the cast 
was the same as at most performances 
since the last revival in 1927, including 
Rudolf Laubenthal as Florestan, Fried- 
rich Schorr as Pizarro, Michael Bohnen 
as Rocco, Editha Fleischer as Mar- 
zelline, George Meader as Jacquino, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf as the Minister, 


and Max Bloch and Arnold Gabor as 
the two prisoners. 

This was Mme. Ohms’s third réle at 
the Metropolitan, her previous appear- 
ances having been as the Briinnhildes 
of “Gétterdimmerung” and “Walkiire.” 
The Dutch soprano is not, for the 
Metropolitan at least, a singer of 
heroic power. Her personality, as in 
her other appearances, evoked admira- 
tion for the pathos with which she 
invested her characterization rather 
than for sweep or fire of utterance, 
or any unusual command of the 
dramatic situation. There were lovely 
phrases in the middle voice, where the 
tone was the fullest, but much uncer- 
tainty and insecurity in passages which 
earried her above the staff. Her 
“Abscheulicher” had scarcely a tithe of 
the expressiveness which she brought 
later to the agitated dialogue of the 
prison scene. In male attire she was 
not one of the more plausible Fidelios, 
but her personal charm enabled her to 
enlist a liking that was no: primarily 
a question of stage illusion, 

Of the others, Friedrich Schorr, if 
not in the best of voice for Pizarro’s 
terrific “Ha! Welch’ ein Augenblick,” 
repeated a characterization that has 
been justly admired, and Michael 
Bohnen, strangely ornamented with a 
single ear-ring, surprassed himself in a 
masterly embodiment of Rocco. His 
outcry, “Der Himmel sei Gelobt,” and 
the subsequent lines as the trumpets 
announced the arrival of the Minister 
in the dungeon scene, carried a thrill 
that brought to its rightful climax the 
cumulative drama of this scene. 

The poignant effect of the spoken 
words in this instance was all that was 
needed to convince any doubter of the 
desirability of going back to the orig- 
inal dialogue elsewhere in this pro- 
duction. Mr. Bodanzky’s recitatives, 
whatever is to be said for or against 
the skill of their contrivance, are sung 
at the cost of atmosphere, and the 
prelibations and reminiscences which 
they bring to the ear suggest a Wag- 
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nerian procedure foreign to Beethoven 
and to “Fidelio.” 


The Fourth Briinnhilde 


The season’s fourth Briiennhilde in 
“Walkiire” was called upon to disobey 
yet another Wotan in the performance, 
the second of Wagner’s “Ring” operas 
was given the evening of Jan. 23. The 
embodiment given the role by Elisabeth 
Ohms, who on Jan. 17 made her début 
as the Briinnhilde of “Gétterdim- 
merung,” was of appeal chiefly in the 
gentler moments of the drama, rather 
than those that called for vocal power. 
Michael Bohnen worked his will with 
Wagners’ intervals and accents as the 
master of Valhalla. Gertrude Kappel 
sang Sieglinde for the first time in 
New York and brought to the part a 
surety and an authority that were as 
gratifying as they were reassuring, in 
comparison with some other details of 
this performance. Rudolf Laubenthal 
sang Siegmund and William Gustafson 
Hunding. Karin Branzell was admir- 
able as Fricka. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. G. 


A Request Repetition of “Norma” 


Rosa Ponselle again triumphed in 
“Norma” when Bellini’s opera was re- 
peated by “request” the evening of 
Jan. 31. Marion Telva shared in the 
protracted enthusiasm after the “Mira, 
O Norma” duet. Frederick Jagel sang 
smoothly as Pollione and Tancredi 
Pasero was a resonant Oroveso. Tullio 
Serafin conducted a very admirable per- 
formance. 


A New Venus in “Tannhauser” 


Because of the illness of Artur 
Bodanzky, “Tannhiauser” on Feb. 1 had 
an emergency conductor in Carl Riedel, 
who had been summoned to fill the 
breach similarly for a “Lohengrin” and 
a “Walkiire” earlier in the season. The 
orchestra again played with unusual 
clarity and smoothness under the 
young man who has been hiding his 
light backstage. 

Elisabeth Ohms disclosed another of 
her Wagnerian impersonations as the 
Venus of the evening. She sang un- 
steadily, with an occasional lovely 
phrase in the middle voice to offset 
much tremolo higher in her scale. Grete 
Stueckgold also had difficulties with the 
high notes of Elisabeth, and Walther 
Kirchhoff hunted the pitch most of the 
evening. Though occasionally sharp, 
Friedrich Schorr contrived to give 
much of his old beauty of voice to the 
lays of Wolfram, particularly when 
singing mezza-voce as in the Ode to the 
Evening Star. Michael Bohnen, sans 
beard, was quite the youngest father 
Elisabeth has acknowledged in the Hall 
of Song. ve 


Popular Operas Repeated 


During the fortnight several repeti- 
tions were given, including “Tosca,” 
with Maria Jeritza in the title role, the 
fourth performance of “Luisa Miller,” 
featuring Rosa Ponselle, “Il Trova- 
tore,” a benefit for the Italian Hospital, 
with Ponselle and Lauri-Volpi heading 
the cast, “La Gioconda,” in which 
Lauri-Volpi made his last appearance 
of the season here, and the third 
“Carmen” with Jeritza and Martinelli. 





The Musical Art Quartet will give 
the third recital of its subscription se- 
ries at Town Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 18. 





Galli-Curci Singing “Home, Sweet Home” at Metropolitan “Farewell” 


A* her final appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on 
Friday evening, Jan. 24, 
Galli-Curci moved her many hearers to 
an ovation when she sang “Home, Sweet 
Home” during the Lesson Scene in the 
second act of “The Barber of Seville.” 


The song had a sentimental significance 
on this occasion for the legion of her 
admirers. 

Mme. Galli-Curci had chosen the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” to sing 
in the Lesson Scene, following which 
the applause was so vociferous as to 
compel an encore, in response to which 
she seated herself at the piano and 
sang the famous song to her own ac- 
companiment, It is quite generally 
known that the singer is an excellent 
pianist. 

For the “farewell” of the popular 
soprano, the house was filled to capac- 
ity, as it has been on every occasion 
when the artist has sung this season. 
It is said that speculators were selling 
seats at an advanced price for the 
final performance. 

The soprano was recalled to bow re- 
peatedly during the evening. At the end 
of the second act baskets of flowers, 
including one from the Metropolitan 
Opera management, were brought for- 
ward by the soprano’s colleagues, De 
Luca, Pinza and others. 


Amelita 


Singer Expresses Regret 


Carrying American Beauties, and 
standing between baskets of tiger- 
lilies from fellow artists, and of lilacs 
and Spring flowers from the opera 
management. Mme. Galli-Curci waved 
a kerchief and blew kisses of good-bye 
while the audience stood shouting for 


ten minutes and, with her artist col- 
leagues, applauded the singer. 

“I am very sorry to leave this com- 
pany, these dear artists, this kind 
management,” she said. “But my con- 
cert tours are always more crowded 
and I must go. I hope to see you all 
again at my concerts.” 


With Metropolitan Since 1921 


Mme. Galli-Curci joined the Metro- 
politan in 1921, making her debut 
there on Nov. 14 in “La Traviata.” 
For the next two seasons she sang with 
both the Metropolitan and Chicago 
operas, but since 1923 has divided her 
time between the Metropolitan and 
concerts, including tours of Europe 
and the Orient. 

Increasing demand for concert ap- 
pearances of the famous singer in for- 
eign lands, as well as in America, has 
made most inconvenient the fulfilling 
of opera engagements in the midst of 
these concert tours, according to a 
statement from her managers, Evans & 
Salter. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany management was prevailed upon 
by her managers to cancel the remain- 
ing year of the contract there, making 
possible the completion of their plans 
for a tour by the diva again in foreign 
lands without depriving America of 
her expected seasonal concert tours 
here. 





Pinnera to Sing in Evansville, Ind. 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, now sing- 
ing in Europe, has just been booked 
by her New York managers, Haensel 


& Jones, for the Musicians Club of 
Evansville, Ind., for a concert next 
season. 
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_ CINCINNATI HEARS SCHONBERG NOVELTY 





Symphony Gives Premiere 
in this Country of Bach 
Arrangement 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—The first per- 
formance in America of Arnold Schén- 
berg’s orchestral transcription of 
Bach’s organ Prelude and Fugue in E 
Flat Major was given by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra at its con- 
certs of Jan. 17 and 18. While remain- 
ing faithful to the Bach original, 
Schénberg has turned out a brilliant 
piece of modern orchestral writing. The 
material is Bach’s, the treatment 
Schénberg’s. At times the originality. 
of the treatment is so marked that 
Bach is relegated to the background of 
interest. Mr. Reiner’s reading of the 
score had the dual virtue of paying 
equal homage to Bach and Schénberg. 
The orchestra played the difficult music 
in virtuoso fashion. 

Mozart’s “Masonic Funeral March” 
opened the program, played in memory 
of the late Charles P. Taft, who was a 
patron of the orchestra. It was fol- 
lowed by the Third Symphony of 
Brahms, beautifully played. After the 
intermission came Wagner’s Overture 
to “The Flying Dutchman,” the Ride of 
the Valkyries and the Prelude and Fi- 
nale from Act III of “Die Meistersin- 
ger.” 

Viadimir Bakaleinikoff conducted the 
concerts of Jan. 10 and 11. Program- 
med numbers included Schumann’s 
Overture to “Manfred,” Ravel’s “Pa- 
vane pour une Infante Défunte,” Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s “Little Suite” for or- 


chestra, and Glazounoff’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

Yehudi Menuhin opened the post-holi- 
day recital season with a concert at 
Music Hall on Jan. 8. This was his 
first Cincinnati appearance. He scored 
one of the most sensational successes 
of any concert artist who has played 
here in recent years. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, gave a recital on Jan. 20. 
His success at the last May festival had 
paved the way for his evening of ova- 
tions. Stewart Wille, his accompanist, 
was heard in a solo group. 

Lea Luboshutz gave a recital for 
the Matinee Musicale Club at the Hotel 
Gibson on Jan. 14. 

The Cincinnati String Quartet was 
heard for the second time this season at 
a concert for the Chamber Music So- 
ciety, given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred A. Geier. The organization 
has improved greatly since its first con- 
cert. 

Walter Heermann was highly suc- 
cessful in his reorchestration of Bizet’s 
music for the Stuart Walker produc- 
tion of Daudet’s “L’Arlésienne.” It was 
Mr. Heermann’s task to reduce the 
score to sixteen instruments, a feat 
which was accomplished with amazing- 
ly little loss of brilliance and orchestral 
coloring. Ary Van Leeuwen, first flutist 
of the Symphony, trained the chorus 
used in the production. 

Romeo Gorno, pianist, Emil Heer- 
mann and Ernest Pack, violinists, and 
Walter Heermann, ’cellist, were heard 
in a faculty chamber music recital 
given at the College of Music on Jan. 9. 

S. T. WILSON 





Music Clubs Pick Leading 
Musicians by Ballot 


HE names of “twenty leading 

American musicians,” select- 
ed by vote of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, will 
be inscribed on a tablet in the 
new Barbizon-Plaza Music and 
Art Center on Central Park 
South, in New York, which will 
open in March. The balloting, 
conducted throughout the country, 
resulted in the following nomina- 
tions: vocalists: Rosa Ponselle, 
Louise Homer, John McCormack, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Geraldine 
Farrar; composers: Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Deems Tay- 
lor, Edgar Stillman Kelley, John 
Philip Sousa, John Alden Car- 
penter; instrumentalists: Albert 
Spalding, Harold Bauer, Percy 
Grainger, Leopold Godowsky, 
Olga Samaroff; conductors: 
Walter Damrosch (largest indi- 
vidual vote), John Philip Sousa, 








Henry Hadley, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Ernest Schelling. Votes 
were tabulated from thirty-seven 
States and territories, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 





Seibert Continues Two Series of 
Organ Recitals 


Henry F. Seibert, organist of the 
New York Town Hall, played the First 
Sonata by Mendelssohn, at his weekly 


recital on Feb. 7. He gave the fourth 
recital in his series at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, New Rochelle, on Feb. 2. 
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MOZART FESTIVAL TO BE 
HELD IN HARRISBURG 





Program For This Year Includes 
Mozart Mass and Two 
Works by Pierné 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 5.— Three 
ehoruses, soloists and a full symphony 
orchestra will be employed in the pres- 
entation of the programs of the third 
annual Harrisburg Mozart Festival, 
which will be held here on May 8, 9 and 
10. Three evening and two afternoon 
programs will be conducted by Ward- 
Stephens, who has been director of the 
festival since its inception in 1928. 

The Mozart Mass in C Minor, which 
is rarely heard in its entirety, will be 
given here for the third time, on the 
evening of May 8. 

Pierné’s “Children of Bethlehem” 
will be sung on Friday afternoon, May 
9, by a chorus of 500 school children. 

On Friday evening an orchestral 
concert will be given and on Saturday 
afternoon, an artists’ recital will be 
presented. 

The closing program, on Saturday 
evening, will be the singing of Pierné’s 
“St. Francis.” In this final program a 
chorus of 200 children will sing with 
the adult Mozart Festival Chorus of 
200 voices, accompanied by the orches- 
tra and assisted by soloists. 

Paul Althouse will sing the tenor 
solo parts. The two soprano soloists 
are Ethel Fox, formerly of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, and Alice 
Mock, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. The baritone parts will be sung 
by Frederic Baer. These soloists will 
be heard in the choral works and also 
in the artists’ recital. 








Press Comments on his 


ODE FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY 


Cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra, as played 


at the VWWORCESTER FESTIVAL, Oct. 2, 1929 
Olin Downes in N. Y. Times: 


. The work as a whole thrills the listeners with passages 


that remain in the memory long after the last note has sounded. 
The setting of the opening stanza is one of these passages . . . 
unfolds successive vistas of harmonies and of tonecolors of 
voices and instruments which do indeed respond to the thought 
of Dryden’s ode. In other hands this device might have 
become a piece of trifling pedantry. Mr. Josten’s poetic 
spirit and integrity of his creative impulse turn the device into 
beauty and wonder. . . . admirable writing for voices and 
instruments. . . . We are listening to a composer of ex- 
ceptional gifts . . . . This composer's spirit and musicality 
triumph, and often there is a harmonic “happenstance” and 
— color which any modernist would have wished to 
indite. 





7 





. 
t 


JUNGLE 


Symphonic Poem as played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Oct. 25 and 26, 1929 


Philip Hale in Boston Herald: 





. He has written admirably to express in tones that 


WERNER JOSTEN. 


program; . the work is firmly knit, it has form and sub- 
stance. Mr. Josten not only has musical ideas in plenty; he 
has imagination; he realizes in music what he saw in Rousseau’s 
picture. No doubt the music is more picturesque, more im- 
pressive than the painting. From the beginning to the end 
there is the assurance of a savagery, a wildness in tones... 
the work gives the impression that the melodic figures, the 
developments, the harmonic schemes, the contrasts—note the 
haunting sensuality of the love episode—were all conceived as a 
whole. JUNGLE is an uncommonly interesting work... 
The performance was a brilliant one. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
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PICK SINGERS FOR SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 





Ensemble Playing by School 
Pupils and Talks 
Planned 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5.—The 

huge task of selecting from Amer- 
ica’s best young singers and players 
the personnel of the National High 
School Chorus and National High 
School Orchestra, which are to per- 
form at the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago the week 
of March 24, has begun. 

The performances of the chorus and 
the orchestra are to be the outstanding 
events of the conference. Some 325 
boys and girls will take part in the 
orchestral concert, and approximately 
400 high school students will sing in 
the chorus. John Erskine, pianist, 
president of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, prominent author and lecturer, 
will be the soloist with the orchestra. 
Walter Damrosch will rehearse the or- 
chestra before the supervisors. 

Hundreds of applications from mu- 
sical youngsters are now being consid- 
ered and sifted for the purpose of elim- 
inating those not fully qualified for 
membership in the orchestra and cho- 
rus. Allotment of memberships is on 
the basis of the high school enrollment 
in each State. Each State is given a 
date by which time it must fill its 
quota. After that date members are 
chosen from any State, until all selec- 
tions of the organization are filled. 


As planned by Mabelle Glenn, presi- 
dent of the conference, every evening 
of the conference week is to be devoted 
to some outstanding musical event. On 
Monday evening there will be a dem- 
onstration by the huge band, in which 
members of five great bands will play 
under the direction of a nationally 
known band leader. Tuesday will bring 
the Chicago music department pro- 
gram, in which 500 singers and 100 
instrumentalists from the Chicago 
schools will perform in a concert to 
be conducted by Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 


Noted Speakers Scheduled 


The National High School Orches- 
tra, conducted by J. E. Maddy and 
Henry Hadley, will provide the pro- 
gram for Wednesday. The conference 
will come to a close on Friday evening 
with a concert by the National High 
School Chorus, conducted by Dr. Hol- 
lis Dann of New York University and 
Frederick Alexander, conductor of the 
Washington, D. C., community choir. 

Some of the prominent speakers who 
will be heard at the conference in Chi- 
cago, and the topics on which they will 
speak, are: Edward Howard Griggs, 
“Music and Culture;” John Erskine, 
banquet speaker; Eugene Stinson, 
Music Editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, “What Is Real in Music?”; 
Walter Damrosch, “Stimulating Music 
Appreciation Through Radio”; Percy 
Scholes, Montreux, Switzerland, “An 
International Movement in Music Edu- 
cation”; Otto Miessner, Chicago, “Man 
or Machine-made Music?”; Eric Clarke, 
New York City, “Music for the Fun of 
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It”; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, “Factors 
of Musical Appeal and Response of 
Pupils to Them”; Helen Hay Heyl, New 
York State Department, “An Integrat- 
ing Centre for the Rural School Home,” 
and James L. Mursell, Appleton, Wis., 
“Principles of Teaching.” 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Maurice Dumesnil to 
Teach Second Master 
Class in Kansas City 








Maurice Dumesnil, French Pianist 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5.—The 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory an- 
nounces the return of Maurice Dumes- 
nil, French pianist and instructor, for 
his second master class, beginning June 
2, a six weeks’ course. Plans, similar 
to those of last season, will be carried 
out, three class lessons and one private 
lesson being given weekly, with a total 
of eighteen class lessons and six private 
lessons in the course. 

Preceding the class at the conserva- 
tory, Mr. Dumesnil will conduct a three 
weeks’ master class in St. Joseph, Mo., 
under the auspices of the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory. His plans for 
class instruction include works of early 
classic composers through to the late 
moderns. 

Mr. Dumesnil will come to this coun- 
try in April. Shortly after his arrival 
he will appear as guest soloist for 
the Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musicale. 
He will also fill a number of engage- 
ments in this territory prior to his 
St. Joseph master class. B 


Norfleet Trio Starts Long Tour—To 
Give MacDowell Benefit in Boston 


The Norfleet Trio left New York 
Jan. 18 for a tour which will take them 
to the Pacific Coast. They will be 
presented in Little Rock by the Civic 
Music Association in joint concert with 
Daisy Polk, soprano, and in Pasadena 
by the Community Playhouse Associa- 
tion in a Children’s Matinee. San An- 
tonio and Dallas, Tex., will have both 
children’s matinees and evening con- 
certs. 

The Norfleet Trio, with Louise Stall- 
ings and Charles Haubiel assisting, 
will be presented in a program of Mr. 
Haubiel’s compositions by the Musical 
Guild of Boston early in April. The 
concert will be a benefit for the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. 





MOLINARI TAKES 
ST. LOUIS BATON 


Conductor’s Wife Is Heard 
as Soloist in First Pair 
of Concerts 


St. Louis, Feb. 5.— Bernardino 
Molinari returned here as the second 
guest conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, directing two pairs of regular 
symphony concerts, one “Pop” concert 
and one in the Children’s series. On Jan. 
3 and 4, his initial concerts included a 
rather personal and highly emphasized 
version of the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 3 “Eroica.” A quasi-novelty was 
the “Dance of the Wine Press” and 
“Romeo’s Ride” from Zandonai’s opera, 
“Giulietta e Romeo.” Mme. Molinari, 
who was heard last season in an inci- 
dental solo, was the soloist, singing two 
Scarlatti numbers and a Nocturne by 
César Franck. 


The second pair of concerts, on Jan. 
10 and 11, opened with the Handel Con- 
certo Grosso in D Minor, followed by 
the Mozart Symphony in G Minor, to 
which the conductor gave an inspired 
reading. Mendelssohn’s Second Over- 
ture, “Fingal’s Cave”; “The Dance of 
the Happy Shades” from Gluck’s “Or- 
feo,” the pizzicato movement from 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4, and 
Paul Dukas’ lively scherzo, “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” made up the rest 
of the program. Mr. Molinari’s read- 
ings were filled with high-lights, deep 
contrasts and sharpness of attack. 

The “Pop” concert of Jan. 12 and 
the Children’s concert contained various 
selections already played on the reg- 
ular programs, besides the Corelli Suite 
for String Orchestra, the Overture to 
“Semiramide” by Rossini and Saint- 
Saéns’s Prelude to “Le Déluge.” 





All-Wagner Program Played 


Conductor, soloist and orchestra 
were enthusiastically applauded at the 
seventh pair of symphony concerts 
recently, when Fernandez Arbos con- 
ducted his final pair of regular con- 
certs this season. It was a sort of tri- 
umphant finale to his seven weeks’ 
leadership of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. A program of all-Wagner 
music was given before two huge audi- 
ences. The hearers were joined by the 
orchestra men in paying tribute to the 
Spanish conductor. The orchestra was 
at its highest pitch of efficiency in its 
rendition of this inspiring music of the 
German master. The complete program 
contained: 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” 

Good Friday Spell from ‘“Parsifal’’ 

Aria: “Dich, teure Halle” from “‘Tannhiduser” 


Miss Austral 
Overture to “Tannhduser” 


sa pry Rhine Journey from “The Dusk 
of the Gods” 


Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried” 
Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan and 


Isolde” 
Miss Austral 


Florence Austral, as soloist, was in 
superb voice, and thrilled her listeners 
in the two great arias. She was given 
a veritable ovation after each of them 
and added the passionate battle-cry of 
Briinnhilde from “Die Walkire.” 

The fourth event of the Civic Music 
League was a dance program by 
Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi. 
They were accompanied at the piano by 
Friedrich Wilckens. 

Susan L. Cost 
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Artists Glimpsed in Varied Scenes at Work and Play 
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Playing golf at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Albert Stoessel, who has just Rll . 
contract to appear again as musical 
director of a season of operas and sym- 
phony concerts at this resort 


Recently returned from a European tour, Mischa 

Elman is shown with Mrs. Elman and their daughter, 

Nadia. The noted violinist will be soloist with six 
leading symphony orchestras 


At the Tomb of Caruso in Italy, Tito Schipa is seen as he 
paid his respects to the memory of his great compatriot 
before leaving for America to rejoin the Chicago Opera 


International Newsreel Photo 


In the costume of Marzellina, Kathleen : ; 
Kersting, American soprano, is shown Frederick Schlieder is shown communing with nature in 
with her mother and father in her the elevated terrain of Mount Evans in the Rockies, near 
Wichita home, reading a notice of her Denver, where the New York teacher held a class 

debut in “Fi- 
delio” with the 
Chicago Civic 

Opera 


The delights of the bridle _— frequently claim Audrey At the right — 
Roslyn. The young pianist, who recently made her New Frances Alda is 
York debut, is shown while on a canter in Central Park seen surrounded 
by tons of flowers 
which were sent 
her on the recent 
occasion of her 
Metropolitan Op- 
era tarewell. 
Frank LaForge, 
her teacher, is at 
the piano 





At the left—Paul 
Robeson is 
glimpsed while 
posing for the 
sculptor Solemme 
in the latter's 
New York studio, 
shortly before the 
singer sailed for a 


of 
European tour Wide World Photo 
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“THE SINGING HORSEMEN OF THE STEPPES” 
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rhythms of Russian 
is a vital, dynamic, 
velous. 
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NOW BOOKIN 





The Don Cossacks are 36 in number, all former Officers in the Russian Imperial Army, Management 
now expatriates. They have given 1300 concerts in the last 5 years in Europe, Great 
Britain and Australia. They appear in military uniform as above shown. Their programs 33 





are in three parts: Russian Church music, Russian folk songs and Russian soldier songs. 
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F. C. Coppicus presents 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


of the great 









SS SN 


6 picked voices under the dynamic leadership of 


SERGE JAROFF 


E GREATEST DRAWING CARD NOW IN EUROPE 
HE COSTLIEST ATTRACTIONS EVER IMPORTED 
300 CONCERTS IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


‘US has that thrilling timbre of tone unique with the Russian 
It combines military precision of pitch with the stirring 
ussian folk and soldier music. Its conductor, Serge Jaroff, 
lamic, magnetic leader, whose mastery of his chorus is mar- 





ring the Don Cossacks last Spring, | realized imme- 
ey are bound to repeat their European triumphs in 














They have EVERY QUALITY indicative of a sensa- 
ving card in America.” F. GC COPPICUS 
OKING NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 1930 ideo Sen ease 
audiences now, this great conduc- 
ement: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU o's fe seat Pall when bs 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City ebay Pye Naa lges 
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New Orleans Opens New Auditorium 
with Pageant Enlisting 2000 Children 





Musical Setting Is Provided 
for Civic Celebration in 
Which Throngs Partici- 
pate—New Hall Contains 
Two Huge Auditoriums 
and Modern Stage Equip- 


ment 


EW ORLEANS, Feb. 5.—The for- 

mal opening of the new Municipal 
Auditorium took place on Jan. 18 with 
a pageant, “The Glory That Is Ours,” 
presented by the children of the public 
schools. New Orleans has needed and 
wanted an auditorium for over a dec- 
ade and it is hoped that the new build- 
ing will meet the requirements of civic, 
commercial, theatrical, musical and ar- 
tistic needs. 

The dedication exercises were opened 
with a brief address by acting Mayor 
T. Semmes Walmsley and John Legier, 
president of the auditorium commis- 
sion. Members of the school board 
participated. A silver cup was pre- 
sented by James Fortier to Henry 
Schaumberg, president of the school 
board, for his part “in forming the 
character of New Orleans youth.” 


Colorful Pageant Presented 


The pageant followed. Its theme was 
the promise of America and its fulfill- 
ment in the nation of today, illustrated 
by episodes from America’s history 
from colonization to present time and 
by scenes symbolic of the country’s— 
especially Louisiana’s — resources and 
industries. Over 2000 school children, 
well rehearsed, participated. The 
staging was done by Nicholas Bauer, 
who directed from the wings. 


An orchestra under the baton of. 


E. E. Tosso, played well, especially 
since last-minute changes made on 
the stage were not made in the or- 
chestra’s cues. 


The program was threatened for a 
time by a labor dispute. Up to late on 
Jan. 17, the demands of the stagehands’ 
union for a closed shop contract re- 
quiring two men on the property at all 
times, had been refused by the audi- 
torium commission. A walkout of the 
orchestra engaged for the pageant ap- 
peared inevitable. However, E. 
Richards, president of the Saenger 
Theatres, a member of the commission, 
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assured the stagehands that they 
would have a contract, with certain 
reservations, and brought about a 
settlement. 


A Modern Structure 


The huge edifice, flanked by St. 
Peter and St. Anne Streets, is situated 
behind Beauregard Square, which, 
years ago, as Place Congo, was the 
dancing ground for slaves. The audi- 
torium is approximately six stories in 


height with a small building of two 
stories in the rear, suitable for exposi- 
tions and the like. A wide hall, with 
ramps and stairs leading to the bal- 
cony, encircles the auditorium proper 
and serves the double purpose of pro- 
viding lobbies and assisting in deaden- 
ing outside noises. 

The auditorium consists of an arena 
and a baleony having a seating ca- 
pacity of over 10,000. An elevator stage, 
which may be raised from floor level, 
with the assistance of movable proscen- 
iums and lowered ceilings, divides the 
arena into two halls of unequal lengths 
—the Concert Hall, seating 3000, suit- 
able for concerts, balls and theatrical 
performances, and the Auditorium, 


seating 6000. The entire building is 
equipped with amplifiers. 

The stage is said to be modern in 
every device. It may face either the 
Auditorium or the Concert Hall, and 
its back is shut off by sound-proof cur- 
tains. The scenery and lighting equip- 
ment is lowered from a store room in 
the attic through slots in the ceiling. 

The building is also equipped with 
two small halls which will seat about 
450 and which may be used for lectures 
and chamber music recitals. Plans 
make allowance for future expansion. 
The architects are Favrot & Livaudais. 
The cost of construction is said to be 
less than a million and a half dollars. 

WILL SPECHT 





Philadelphia Music Year Continues 
Full Schedule of Musical Events 
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Symphonic Dance by Wetz- 
ler Acclaimed at Second 
Pair of Orchestral Con- 
certs—Heifetz Is Soloist— 
Tribute Paid to Late Ed- 
ward W. Bok 


PHII ADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch chose the following program 
for his second pair of concerts with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the Academy 
of Music: 

“Rosamunde” Overture .............. Schubert 
“Unfinished” § phony er. epee Schubert 
“The Basque Venus’ -Herman Hans Wetzler 
Serenade for Wind Instruments, Opus 7..Strauss 
ee EOOUENIE § oben webevacnecévetes Strauss 

The Wetzler symphonic dance, a nov- 
elty here, proved of much interest even 
on a program devoted otherwise to 
much more important musical matters. 
The traditional rhythms of the Bis- 
cayan terrain have been used with 
adroit effect in an environment of mod- 
ern music. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch read the “Unfin- 
ished” with considerable freedom in the 
matter of time. That melodic thesaurus, 
the “Rosamunde,” was given a lovely 
performance. The early Strauss was 
also new here, and as played by a 
group of thirteen woodwinds was re- 
ceived with great acclamation. The 
“Till Eulenspiegel” was done with 
great spirit. 

For his next program of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Academy, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch offered: 

Fourth Symphony, E Minor............ Brahms 
Wee GUND 5. oa cawnccde scockecscce Brahms 
Jascha Heifetz, Soloist 

The ineffable beauty of the slow 
movement of the symphony and the 
quality of the third movement were 
finely communicated. Jascha Heifetz 
was the interpreter of the concerto, one 
of the most exigent and difficult in vio- 
lin literature. He gave a superb ver- 
sion of his solo part, and the accom- 
paniment was magnificently achieved. 

As a tribute to the late Edward W. 
Bok, for many years a member of the 
board of directors, the orchestra played, 
with the audience standing, the Chopin 
Funeral March. Leopold Stokowski, 
one of Mr. Bok’s most intimate friends, 
conducted. 

The third Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra concert and the second and 
last to be directed by Willem Mengel- 
berg was given at the Academy. The 


program: 

CE, DEE wbcccccccccccccctccceceess Strauss 
E Minor Piano Concerto ...........+-: Chopin 
Fifth Symphony .............+00.. Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Mengelberg gave a fittingly ro- 


ee ee TTT LLL MRO UU 


mantic reading of the Strauss tone 
poem and one doubtless authoritative. 
Tempi were more deliberate than those 
of most conductors, but the reading was 
convincing. The Tchaikovsky threnodic 
symphony was delivered with a due 
sense of its elegiac and pessimistic 
character and with full realization of 
its lyricism. Alexander Brailowsky was 
the soloist in the Chopin concerto, dis- 
missing the many difficulties with great 
ease. 
Simfonietta Gives Program 


The Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky 
conductor, gave its second program re- 
cently in the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
program opened with the Bach Suite 
No. 2 in B Minor for flute and strings 
and had William Kincaid as the expert 
flutist, in a beautifully coordinated per- 
formance. 

Two first performances in America 
were next given: Mr. Sevitzky’s or- 
chestration of the Bach Prelude in D 
and Julius Harrison’s of the Prelude 
and Fugue in G, each substantially ar- 
ranged for small string orchestra, and 
J. Bernard Jackson’s orchestration of 
William Byrd’s “John, Come Kiss Me 
Now” and Paul Kletzki’s Simfonietta 
in E Minor, Opus 7. The Kletzki work, 
one of the largest compositions, for 
string orchestra in a number of sea- 
sons, constantly divides the various 
strings into two or more parts with 
strikingly complex effect. 

A soliloquy for flute and string or- 
chestra, by Bernard Rogers, first heard 
recently in Rochester, proved a worthy 
work by one of the young Americans. 
The flute states all the musical mate- 
rial in a lengthy solo cadenza. Mr. 
Kincaid was the soloist. The Simfoni- 
etta and its conductor gave a most ad- 
mirable account of themselves. 


Music Lectures Begun 


Frances McCollin, the Philadelphia 
composer and lecturer, is giving a se- 
ries of interpretative talks on the cur- 
rent programs of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the Art Alliance. They im- 
mediately precede the Friday after- 
noon concerts of the orchestra. 

The London String Quartet gave the 
program for the Chamber Music Asso- 


ciation recently in the Bellevue ball- 
room. The monumental C Minor Quar- 
tet of Brahms, Opus 61, No. 1, the 
Haydn D Major Quartet, Opus 64, No. 
5, and the Frank Bridge quartet ar- 
rangement of “The Londonderry Air” 
were the offerings. The organization 
acquitted itself with marvelous finesse. 

The fifth faculty recital of the Cur- 
tis Institute in Casimir Hall brought 
forward Isabelle Vengerova, pianist; 
Lea Luboschutz, violinist, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, in a most attractive 
program played with rare artistry. 
The group opened with the Mozart 
Trio in E Major, Opus 15, No. 2, 
and concluded with the Tchaikovsky 
Trio in A Minor, Opus 90, “To the 
Memory of a Great Artist.” Between 
came the Kreutzer Sonata, Opus 47, 
of Beethoven, played by Mmes. Ven- 
gerova and Yuboschutz. 


Organ and Ensemble Recitals 


Rollo Maitland, organist of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, was the 
guest soloist on the Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis organ in Irvine Auditorium of the 
University of Pennsylvania Jan. 5. 
One of his principal numbers was “The 
March of Time,” by the late David 
Wood, for more than forty years or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Stephen’s 
Church. Mr. Maitland’s daughter, 
Marguerite, was the composer of “Ves- 
per Dreams.” He also gave the 
“Giant” Fugue of Bach. A concert in 
the foyer of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Municipal Bureau of Music, was given 
recently by the Woodwind Symphon- 
ette, conducted by William Fletcher. 
Bach, Handel, MacDowell and Elgar 
were on the program. Justine Arnold, 
soprano, was the soloist. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
Negro Spirituals, consisting of forty 
members of the society set of Charles- 
ton, S. C., were heard in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, in the course of an Atlantic 
seaboard tour, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to purchase of the 
ancestral home of Robert E. Lee. 

W. R. MURPHY 





The Community Concert Course in 
Wilmington, N. C., will present Rich- 
ard Crooks in recital on March 31. 
After this appearance the tenor will 
fill engagements in Texas and Colo- 
rado. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1930 


Pianists Predominate in Fortnight of Music 





Solo and Ensemble Groups 
Providing Interesting Pro- 
grams in New York’s 
Concert-Rooms — Several 
Promising Artists Make 
Local Debut Appearances 


J he spite of the fact that the musical 
mid-season is past, the number of 
concerts continues unabated. Heifetz, 
in his first program of the season fea- 
tured a new concerto by Liapounoff. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian ’cellist, 
created an excellent impression in his 
first recital appearance. Another re- 
cital of interest was that of Louis 
Graveure as a tenor. Olga Averino, 
who was heard with much pleasure at 
her debut earlier in the season, sus- 
tained the good impression at her sec- 
ond appearance. 


Beethoven Association 


The fourth concert of the season by 
the Beethoven Association was given in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
20. Those contributing the program 
were Horace Britt, ’cello; Walter Golde, 
piano; Louis Letellier, bassoon; Nicolas 
Medtner, piano; Bernard Ocko, violin 
and viola; Paul Reimers, tenor; Harold 
Samuel, piano, and Toscha Seidel, vio- 
lin. 

The Brahms C Minor Quartet, Op. 60, 
which closed the evening’s proceedings, 
was perhaps the most rewarding num- 
ber on the program, played by Messrs. 
Seidel, Britt, Samuel and Ocko. Mr. 
Ocko and Mr. Medtner played the lat- 
ter’s Sonata in G, a more or less un- 
assuming pre-war work of mild pre- 
war interest. Paul Reimers sang a 
group of songs by Hugo Wolf, and 
Mozart’s Sonata for Bassoon and ’Cello, 
the novelty of the evening, played by 
Messrs. Britt and Letellier proved di- 
verting more as a matter of unique in- 
strumental combinations than as solid 
musical fare. J. 


Pelton-Jones, Harpsichordist 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
gave her second recital of the season 
in the Plaza Ballroom on the afternoon 
of Jan. 21, assisted by Alice Paton, so- 
prano, and the Barbizon String Quar- 
tet. Mme. Pelton-Jones played, sola, 
Bach’s French Suite in G and, with the 
Quartet, the same composer’s D Minor 
Concerto, also Handel’s Sonata in A 
for Violin and Harpsichord. Miss Pa- 
ton sang in good style and agreeable 
voice songs by Veracini, Handel, Mo- 
zart, as well as English numbers. D. 


Nella Miller, Pianist 


Nella Miller, pianist, who was win- 
ner in a National Federation Competi- 
tion, made her professional debut in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
21. Miss Miller displayed unusual 
natural ability both in the matter of 
technique and general musicianship, 
and has, apparently, the type of talent 
which presages artistic success. Trans- 
criptions by Busoni and Myra Hess of 
Bach Chorales began the program aus- 


piciously, and the “Davidsbundlertinze” 
which followed had brilliancy and vari- 
ety. The Chopin B Minor Scherzo had 
a lyric quality as did the B Major Noc- 
turne. The remainder of the list in- 
cluded some Brahms and a group of 
Debussy, which both had full mead of 
justice done them. Miss Miller’s play- 
ing throughout was not only good in 
itself, but it had a quality of pointing to 
still better things. The audience was 
most enthusiastic over her performance. 
A. 


Jascha Heifetz and the Chaconne 


A superlative performance of the Bach 
Chaconne was the peak of the recital 
by Jascha Heifetz in Carnegie Hall the 
evening of Jan. 21. Though elsewhere 
the violinist sometimes played—for 
Heifetz—a little roughly, his superb 
command of every detail of technique, 
his clear and always rhythmic delinea- 
tion of the architectural structure of 
this often sadly abused masterpiece, 
resulted in an achievement among the 
most memorable the mature Jascha has 
placed to his fame. It rather cast in 
shadow a very admirable performance 
of a new Concerto by Liapounoff, in 
which he was ably seconded by his 
pianist, Isador Achron. The Liapou- 
noff work proved a reminiscent and 
rather commonplace one, but the vio- 
linist treated it as if it were a momen- 
tous discovery. Among other numbers 
was an 18th Century sonata by Tre- 
mais, a Largo on the G string by 
Clerambault, an arrangement by Ach- 
ron of a Tambourin by Rameau, and 
some modern morceaux by Honegger, 
Milhaud and others. se 


Katharine Goodson, Pianist 


Some of the most beautiful piano 
playing that has been heard in New 
York this season was heard from Kath- 
arine Goodson in her recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan, 22. 

In the seven years during which she 
has been absent from America, she 
has put to her credit achievements of 
unusual importance on the European 
continent. Her art has ripened since 
she was last heard here. Miss Goodson 
today combines her mature musician- 
ship with her noteworthy technical 
equipment, merging all that she has 
studied and contemplated in a mellow 
pianistic art that is truly satisfying. 

Few have done better by Brahms’s F 
Minor Sonata, a work which by its 
length (especially when played as Miss 
Goodson did it, in the Continental man- 
ner without pauses for applause be- 
tween the movements), taxes the heurer. 
She solved its unpianistic passages 
nobly, and made resplendent those that 
show the instrument to advantage. In 
the Andante she gave out a limpid 
beauty that is only revealed at rare 
moments in a year of concerts. 

Miss Goodson played Beethoven’s C 
Sharp Minor Sonata, so wrongly called 
the “Moonlight,” as we have never 
heard it given. The hackneyed open- 
ing Adagio was performed with a rich- 
ness of tone, and a balance of the 
melody and the accompanimental fig- 
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ure, that were enchanting. It was all, 
as Hans Sachs says, “so old and so 
new.” The rest of the sonata was like- 
wise admirable. But if we live to be a 
hundred, we do not hope to hear that 
Adagio done so superbly. 

There were also two Schubert im- 
promptus, the G Major with glowing 
tone; a Chopin group including three 
études, the wistful A Minor Mazurka 
played exquisitely, and the B Flat 
Minor Scherzo. The audience was 
large and there were recalls and a half 
dozen extras at the close, and flowers 
in profusion. In all, it was a memor- 
able recital. A. 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, of 
music for two pianos, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 22. They were heard jointly in 
Louis Victor Saar’s adaptation of Mo- 
zart’s Double Concerto in E Flat and 
the “Alt Wien” group by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, besides several encores. Miss 
Andersen played two studies of Cho- 
pin, Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
“The Linden Tree” and the F Minor 
Etude of Liszt, while Mr. Scionti played 
numbers by Scarlatti, Leo, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. Both artists gave a 
convincing revelation of refinement of 
style, a beautiful tone, wide range in 
dynamics and musicianly instinct in 
their interpretations. In their ensemble 
work they seemed merged into a unit of 
understanding and expression, which 
not only elicited hearty plaudits from 
the large audience present, but was on 
a high level of artistic achievement. 


B. 
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Sophie Braslau, Contralto 


Sophie Braslau, one of the most popu- 
lar of American singers, gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 22 before an audience of unusual 
size, with Louise Lindner at the piano. 
Miss Braslau sang songs in seven lan- 
guages. Hugo Wolf and Erich Wolff 
were represented by well selected lieder. 
An Italian group brought forth works 
by Respighi and De Falla, and there 
was a song by Rachmaninoff on a 
poem by one Apukhtin called “Fate” 
and based on the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven. Ravel’s Vocalise was espe- 
cially well sung, and an arrangement 
by Heifetz of Ponce’s “Estrellita” was 
most interesting. As encore to this, 
Miss Braslau sang Schubert’s “Erl- 
king.” An English group by Dunhill, 
Coleridge-Taylor and Cyril Scott gave 
a contrast to the foreign songs. As 
usual, Miss Braslau was most poig- 
nantly interesting in her more sombre 
moments, though her deep-toned, reson- 
ant voice was at all times equal to the 
tonal and temperamental demands she 
made upon it. The tumultuous ap- 
plause of her listeners was merited at 
all times. S. 


Olga Averino, Soprano 


Olga Averino, soprano, gave her sec- 
ond recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 22 before 
a house of good size. Not in best voice 
because of a cold, Miss Averino never- 
theless interpreted with infinite charm 
a group of Respighi songs, “Pioggia,” 
“Abbandono,” “Invito alla Danza” and 
“Soupir”—the last in French. The lat- 
ter two, almost Tostian in character, 
appealed greatly to the audience, and 
insistent applause brought a repetition 
of the graceful “Invitation to the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Soloist Shares Concert Honors with Orchestra (Heading) 


Best in Eight Years 


“Interest centered on Mr. Kisselburgh for it happens that he is the first baritone to appear with the 
orchestra. Without doubt he is also the finest vocalist the orchestra has had in its eight years. He 
was first heard in the aria Eri Tu from ‘The Masked Ball’ by Verdi. In this he disclosed a baritone 
of operatic caliber, resonant throughout its extended range. Coupled with this big range is a com- 
mand of breath control which permits him to do about anything he wishes in a vocal way. His com- 
mand of the head voice may well arouse the envy of many other baritones now before the public. 


“After hearing Mr. Kisselburgh in recital and knowing how beautifully he can sing the classics one 
wished that such a group had been included in the program and the rest as encores. 


“Mr. Kisselburgh seems the logical successor to the popular Werrenrath. He has much of the same 


charm of personality and appearance and can sing a song like O'Hara's 


‘Guns’ in a manner to arouse 


popular acclaim, as his singing of it did last night. His diction in English is of the best. 


“One of Mr. Kisselburgh’s choicest gifts is his dramatic sense coupled with artistic restraint. Mr. 
Kisselburgh will be welcomed whenever he chooses to sing in Springfield.” 
Williard M. Clark, Springfield (Mass.) Union, Jan. 15, 1930 


Concert Management, Vera Bull Hull, Steinway Bldg., New York 
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Washington Hails Native Opera 
and Visit of Noted Orchestras 


(eovoennen yaa v ann eaynanntaen ge negnannn uaa NENT TENET 


Singers Give 
“Yolanda” and Other 
Works — Gabrilowitsch 
Leads Philadelphians — 
Molinari Appears’ with 
New York Forces 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
American Opera Company, the 
regular run of concerts and symphony 
orchestra events including the pre- 


miere performance of the newly 
launched Washington Symphony Or- 
chestra, a codperative organization 
among motion picture musicians, have 
made January a very busy month. 

“Yolanda of Cyprus,” by Clarence E. 
Loomis, was the novelty the American 
Opera Company brought for its open- 
ing performance. John Moncrieff sang 
the role of The King; Edith Piper the 
role of the Queen; Charles Kullman, 
his son, Amaury, and Natalie Hall, the 
title role. Clifford Newdall sang 
Camarin and Harriet Eells’ the 
Venetian Lady. The conductor was 
Isaac Van Grove, for this and all the 
other operas. The singing was cred- 
itable. 

“Madame Butterfly” brought back 
Cecile Sherman in the title role, while 
Harriet Eells was the Suzuki. Charles 
Hedley sang the role of Pinkerton, 
Edith Piper sang the role of Kate 
Pinkerton, Mark Daniels that of Sharp- 
less. The other minor parts were well 
taken. 

The title role in “Carmen” was taken 
by Bettina Hall. Charles Kullman 
sang the role of Don Jose and Williard 
Schindler that of Escamillo. The card 
scene sung by Margaret Everet, Maria 
Matyas and Bettina Hall was one of 
the high lights in a tremendously in- 
teresting performance. 

Charles Kullman again stepped into 
the tenor role when he essayed the role 
of Faust the following night, and took 
the place of Clifford Newdall, who had 
been assigned the role. Natalie Hall 
was the lovely Marguerite. Mark 
Daniels sang sympathetically the role 
of Valentine and John Moncrieff the 
role of Mephistopheles. Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene was the local manager. 


American 


Morning Musicales Popular 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s Musical 
Mornings, a Wednesday series at the 
Mayflower Hotel, presented on Jan. 15 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Mme. Nina 
Verez-Dansereaux, soprano. Gigli’s 
numbers were arias from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “La Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “La 
Bohéme,” and “L’Africaine.” Mme. 
Dansereaux sang numbers from “Man- 
on,” “Don Giovanni,” “Bohéme,” “Mig- 
non” and “Romeo and Juliette.” Mrs. 
Townsend presented Erna Rubinstein, 
violinist, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist- 
conductor, on Jan. 22 and Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘cellist, on Jan. 29. Josef Bonime was 
at the piano for Miss Rubinstein. Mig- 
uel Sandoval accompanied Gigli and 
Mme. Dansereaux. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, was 
presented in Constitution Hall on Jan. 
21 by T. Arthur Smith. Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch included in his program the 
“Oberon” Overture of Weber, the 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 and the Liszt 
“Les Préludes.” The only number new 
to Washington was a delightful Sym- 
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phonic Dance in Basque Style from the 
opera “The Basque Venus,” by Wetzler. 


Molinari Leads Philharmonic 


The dynamic Bernardino Molinari 
was presented as the guest conductor 
with the New York Symphony at Con- 
stitution Hall, on Jan. 28, under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith. 
The program included the Beethoven 
Fourth Symphony, the Concerto in A 
Minor for Strings by Vivaldi, the Mali- 
piero “Pause del Silenzio” and Casella’s 
Suite from the Ballet “La Giara,” with 
Dan Gridley assuming the incidental 
tenor part, and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” by Wagner. It was alto- 
gether a stirring performance and Mr. 
Molinari received a well deserved 
ovation. 

Mr. Mengelberg made his farewell 
appearance here with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony on Jan. 7, giv- 
ing the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5, 
the Strauss Tone-Poem, “Don Juan,” 
and the Chopin Concerto No. 1 for 
piano and orchestra played very bril- 
liantly by Alexander Brailowsky. 

The Library of Congress Chamber 
Music Auditorium was the setting for 
another of the delightful Coolidge 
Foundation concerts when the Cleve- 
land String Quartet, Josef Fuchs and 
Rudolph Ringwall, violins; Carlton 
Cooley, viola, and Victor de Gomez, 
’cello, assisted by Arthur Loesser, 
pianist, gave the Mozart String Quartet 
in E Flat, the Vittorio Rieti String 
Quartet in F, and the Ernest Bloch 
Quintet for Piano and Strings. 

Mrs. Wilson Greene presented Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, assisted by Isidor 
Achron, in a concert on Jan. 25 at Con- 
stitution Hall before a capacity house. 
The Tremais Sonata in F Minor and 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto were the 
high lights of the performance. 

The Washington Symphony Orches- 
tra made a successful debut on Jan. 31. 

DorotTHY DEMUTH WATSON 





La Forge Accompanies Opera Stars 


Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, 
has recently filled several important 
engagements. On Jan. 20 he played for 
Margaret Matzenauer at the Bagby 
Morning Musicale at the Hotel Astor. 
On Jan. 23 he played for the same 
artist at the White House before Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Hoover and their guests. 
He was at the piano for Mmes. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Alda at the Astor on 
Jan. 27. 





New Publishing Company Founded 


With more than 500 manuscripts un- 
der consideration, and with a dozen 
songs ready for publication, the recently 
organized Radio Music Company which 
is affiliated with the National Broad- 
casting Company, has opened head- 
quarters at 711 Fifth Avenue. The ex- 
ecutive corps includes S. L. Ross, Rocco 
Vocco, Franklin Dunham, and Nathan 
Feist. The organization effects a con- 
solidation of two music publishers, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., and Leo Feist, Inc. 

Vocco, who is credited with estab- 
lishing the success of “Ramona,” “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Ja-Da,” and Cohan’s 
“Over There,” has moved to New York 
from Chicago to take up his new work. 
Dunham comes from the Aeolian Com- 
pany, where he had charge of the edu- 
cational department. S. L. Ross, who 
was assistant managing director of the 
National Broadcasting and Concert Bu- 


reau, and will serve as liaison officer be- 
tween the music company and the con- 
cert and radio fields, was the first mem- 
ber of the staff of WEAF, when it was 
established by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in 1922. 





Stoessel to Be Viola Soloist in Oratorio 
Society Concert 


Albert Stoessel will appear in a new 
role, as viola player, when the Oratorio 
Society of New York presents its an- 
nual program of chamber music at 
Town Hall, on Saturday evening, Feb. 
15. On this occasion the Oratorio So- 
ciety will present early a cappella and 
modern choral music, accompanied by 
Hugh Porter at the organ in two of its 
numbers. Appearing with Mr. Stoessel 
in a trio will be Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist, and René Le Roy, flutist. The 
program will include the following early 
a cappella works: Hassler’s “A Mighty 
Fortress,” Bach’s “In dulci Jubilo” and 
“Lo, a Rose,” by Praetorius. Other 
works to be given include Vittoria’s “O 
Magnam Misterium,” Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “A Dark Eyed Sailor,” and the 
traditional “Wassail Song,” Loeffler’s 
“By the Waters of Babylon” for 
women’s voices, flute, ’cello, harp and 
organ, and Robertson’s “Eriskay Love 
Lilt.” 





Moses Levine Awarded Juilliard 
Recital in New York 


Moses Levine, violinist, will give his 
New York debut recital at Town Hall 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 12, as the 
first student violinist to be sponsored 
by the Juilliard School of Music in 
recital. Mr. Levine, a native of New 
York, began his study of the violin at 
the age of eight. His early study was 
done with Israel Epstein and the late 
Franz Kneisel. He won a fellowship 
at the Juilliard School in competition 
with hundreds of aspiring students, for 
study with Hans Letz, and the fellow- 
ship has been renewed every year for 
five years. During his period of study 
Mr. Levine has held’ positions as con- 
certmaster and conductor in various 
theatres. His program at this recital 
will include the Brahms Sonata in A 
Major, with Willy Schaeffer at the 
piano; the Sonata in G Minor, for violin 
alone, by Bach; the Concerto in B Mi- 
nor, by Saint-Saéns, and the Rondo in 
E Major by Vieuxtemps. 





Historical Lecture-Recitals Begin at 
Union Theological Seminary 


Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of 
historical lecture-recitals at Union 
Theological Seminary on Tuesday af- 
ternoons in February at four o’clock 
have for a theme this season “A Music 
Lover’s Tour of Europe” with that 
famous traveller, musician and his- 
torian, Dr. Burney—the father of 
Fanny, the novelist—who in 1770 and 
1772 undertook journeys to all civilized 
countries of Europe in order to write a 
history of music “from hearing and 
not from hearsay.” 

The assisting artists at the first re- 
cital on Feb. 4 were Lillian Gustafson, 
soprano, Frances Pelton-Jones, harp- 
sichord, Margaret Sittig, violin, Bruno 
Labate, oboe, and a chorus of mixed 
voices. The program presented the 
music heard in France, composed by 
Couperin, D’Agincourt, Rameau, Rous- 
seau, Dauvergne, Balbastre, Gossec, 
Gretry, and Philidor, and the first piece 
ever written for two players on one 
instrument, Dr. Burney’s own Harpsi- 
chord Duet. 

The second program will be given on 
Feb. 11 and others on Feb. 18 and 25. 


“CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 
REVIVED AT JOLSON 


—_--- 


Tuneful Strauss Operetta Sung Before 
Composer With Excellent Cast and 
Chorus 


Oskar Strauss’s merry and melodious 
operetta, “The Chocolate Soldier,” re- 
vived with such success last season by 
the Little Theatre Opera Company, 
which opened its season with the work 
this year, returned to the proximity of 
Broadway when given by the Shuberts 
at the Jolson Theatre on Jan. 27, with 
Charles Purcell in his original role of 
Bumerli. The remainder of the cast 
included Alice Mackenzie as Nadina; 
Vera Ross as Mme. Popoff; Vivian Hart 
as Mascha; William Gordon as Cap- 
tain Massakroff; Frances Baviella as 
Louka; Wee Griffin as Stephen; John 
Dunsmure as Col. Popoff, and Roy 
Cropper as Alexis. The occasion was 
made further notable by the presence 
in the audience of the composer. 

Both the book of the work—grand- 
fathered by Bernard Shaw as “Arms 
and the Man”—and Strauss’s music 
show amazing vitality after twenty 
years or so. The plot is clever and the 
music still of great charm. The well- 
known waltz, “My Hero,” has not been 
equalled in any subsequent operetta, 
and throughout there are numerous bits 
of really fine music. 

The company was excellent in every 
respect. Besides Mr. Purcell’s work as 
Bumerli, that of Miss Mackenzie stood 
equal. Miss Ross, of happy Gilbert and 
Sullivan memories, made much of Mme. 
Popoff as did John Dunsmure as her 
husband. Roy Cropper was a sufficient- 
ly conceited Alexis and the minor roles 
were capably filled. 

The success of the work makes one 
hope that many successes of past years 
will be dragged out, dusted and set 
forth for our delectation. J. 





Adele Katz to Give Wagner Lectures 


Adele T. Katz, who recently gave a 
series of lectures on the evolution and 
development of modern music, has an- 
nounced a new course of lectures on 
Wagner and the Niebelungen Ring, to 
be given at the Steinway Guild Hall, on 
Tuesday mornings, beginning Feb. 11. 
Miss Katz, a graduate of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, will be assisted by 
Hyman Kurzweil, pianist, pupil of 
Louis Steelman. 

On Feb. 11, Miss Katz will discuss 
the text of the Ring Cycle of music- 
dramas. The second lecture, Feb. 18, 
will be “Rheingold and Agamemnon.” 
On Feb. 25, “Walkure and the Liba- 
tion Bearers” with “Siegfried” on 
March 4, and on March 11 “Gotter- 
dammerung” and the “Eumenides” com- 
plete the list. 





Institute Announces Summer Courses 


The American Institute of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics, which began its second 
semester, Jan. 20, conducts classes in 
rhythmic movement, solfeggio, im- 
provisation, harmony and _  counter- 
point; composition, piano and bodily 
technique for children, adults and 
professionals. The session closes May 
31. Summer courses will be given 
at the Musicians Colony Club, Philips 
Lake, Lucerne-in-Maine. The first ses- 
sion of four weeks begins July 7; the 
second opens Aug. 4. Daily classes for 
beginners will be held at the New York 
School from July 7 to Aug. 1; for chil- 
dren and adults at the Westchester Con- 
servatory, Scarsdale, from June 3 to 
July 29. 
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HARRISON LEADS 
ROCHESTER CONCERT 


Symphony by Hansen and 
Gershwin Work Are 
Novelties 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5. — The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
its seventh matinee concert at the East- 
man Theater on Jan. 24, played under 
its assistant conductor, Guy Frazer 
Harrison, for the first time in the series, 
in place of Eugene Goossens, “loaned” 
to the Boston Symphony Orchestra over 
the week-end. Mr. Harrison who con- 
ducts the Civic Orchestra Sunday con- 
certs regularly with much success gave 
energetic and vivacious renditions. 

The soloist was Raymond Wilson, 
head of the piano department at the 
Eastman School, who played the Grieg 
Concerto for piano and orchestra with 
charm and musicianship. Two espe- 
cially interesting features of the after- 
noon was Howard Hanson’s “Nordic” 
Symphony, conducted by the composer, 
and the first presentation in Rochester 
of George Gershwin’s “An American in 
Paris.” 

Dr. Hanson was given a very cordial 
reception when he appeared, and an 
ovation after his symphony. 

The Gershwin number was provided 
with Deems Taylor’s program notes. 
The audience recalled the conductor 
several times at the close. The other 
numbers on the program were Dvorak’s 
“Carneval” Overture and Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in E Minor for strings. 

The evening concert on Jan. 24 was 
given by Sigrid Onegin, whose splendid 
singing and well selected program was 
applauded by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The accompanist, Hermann 
Ruetter, played three solos. 

A Bach program was given by Eliza- 


beth Harper Vaughn, organist, at the 
Emanuel Baptist Church on Jan. 23, 
assisted by George Troup, baritone. 
Mrs. Vaughn is a newcomer to Roch- 
ester. There was a good-sized and cor- 
dial audience. 

Louis Victor Saar, of the Chicago 
Musical College, was in Rochester on 
Jan. 23, on a nation-wide tour giving 
auditions to pupils of the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, published by 
the Art Publication Society of St. 
Louis, Mo., at the Seneca Hotel in the 
morning. In the afternoon he gave a 
piano recital at the Eastman School of 
Music for students. 

Mary ERTZ WILL. 


KOCHANSKI SOLOIST WITH 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 


London String Quartet Performs Two 
Descriptive Compositions by Eugene 
Goossens 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The con- 
cert by the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Eugene Goossens conductor, 
on Jan. 31, given as one of the evening 
series at the Eastman Theatre, was the 
finest performance the orchestra has so 
far attained and fully justifies the idea 
maintained by its manager, Arthur M. 
See, that the constant playing of the 
Civic Orchestra, which forms the core 
of the Philharmonic, in weekly school 
and broadcasting concerts, would great- 
ly enhance the quality of the Philhar- 
monic. There is no doubt that if the 
orchestra continues to “find itself” at 
this rapid pace, it will before long be 
taking its place with the leading or- 
chestras of the country. 

Add to this, as another factor for a 
fine performance, Mr. Goossens’s superb 
conducting, and the enthusiasm of the 
large audience is easily understandable. 

The soloist was Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist, who played the Brahms Concerto 
in D, and later a group of three num- 
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INSTRUCTORS NAMED FOR SUMMER SESSION 





Columbia Professor Will 


Teach for Week at 
Eastman School 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—The Eastman 
School of Music announces the engage- 
ment as special instructors for its sum- 
mer session, June 23 to July 26, in the 
courses in Methods for Public School 
Teachers of Music, of Prof. Peter W. 
Dykema, of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University; George H. Gart- 
lan, Supervisor of Music in New York 
City, and Russell Carter, State Super- 
visor of Music. Each of these men will 
conduct classes at the summer session 
for a one week period. 

Mr. Carter, a graduate of the East- 
man School of Music, was supervisor of 
music at New Amsterdam, New York, 
and subsequently advisor in music to 
the Board of Regents of the State of 
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New York before receiving his present 
appointment. Mr. Gartlan, a graduate 
of New York University, is co-author 
with Walter Damrosch and Kar! Gehr- 
kens of the Universal Music Series, 
widely used in public schools, and has 
lectured extensively on music education. 

Professor Dykema’s books on music 
education are used in public schools. 
Former head of the music department 
of the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City, and former professor of 
music education at the University of 
Wisconsin, he is an ex-president of the 
Music Supervisors’ Conference and a 
member of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

The visiting instructors will share 
the conduct of the courses in methods 
with Charles H. Miller, director of 
music of the Rochester public schools 
and a member of the Eastman School 
faculty. 





bers, with Pierre Luboshutz at the 
piano. Mr. Kochanski was recalled five 
or six times after the concerto, and 
gave an encore after his solos. The 
orchestral numbers consisted of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” Overture, Respi- 
ghi’s “Fountains of Rome” and Ravel’s 
“Bolero.” 

The London String Quartet gave a 
program at Kilbourn Hall on Jan. 28, 
before a cordial audience. The pro- 
gram consisted of Tchaikovsky’s Quar- 
tet in D, Opus 11, two numbers by 
Eugene Goossens, “By the Tarn” and 
“Jack O’Lantern,” and Brahms’s Quar- 
tet in C Minor, Opus 31, No. 1. Mr. 
and Mrs. Goossens were in the audi- 
ence and the composer received a cor- 
dial greeting after the playing of his 
numbers. The quartet played with au- 
thority and verve, and the Brahms was 
especially fine. M. E. W. 


Guy Marriner Heard in Recital 


Teresa M. Nelson presented a prod- 
uct of her studio, the New Zealand 
pianist, Guy Marriner, in a recital at 
the Sherman Square Hotel on Feb. 2, 
before a large gathering of invited 
guests. His program included the Bach- 
Liszt Organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, the Siciliano of Bach-d’Albert, 
the Fantasie in C Major of Schumann, 
four numbers by Chopin, three by De- 
bussy, the Liszt “Feux Follets” and the 
Dohnanyi arrangement of Delibes’ 
“Naila” Waltz. To these were added a 
Myra Hess arrangement of a Bach 
chorale and numbers by de Falla, Holst 
and others. Mr. Marriner disclosed a 
highly developed technical equipment, 
including a powerful yet sympathetic 
touch. His readings were musicianly, 
virile, free from sentimentality and in- 
teresting withal. He proved his ability 
to hold the attention of his audience. 
Before beginning his second group, he 
expressed his gratitude to Mrs. Nelson 
for the progress he made, which he at- 
tributed to six years’ coaching with her. 

B. 





Hempel to Resume Jenny Lind Recitals 


Frieda Hempel, who is giving a con- 
cert on Feb. 14, at Carnegie Hall, plans 
next season to continue her Jenny Lind 
concerts, of which she has already giv- 
en some seven hundred. Her New York 
program on Feb. 14 will include a reci- 
tative and aria from Handel’s “Esther,” 
two Beethoven numbers, a Schubert 
group, numbers by Georges, Hahn, 
Ravel and Thomas, and folk songs of 
different nations. 


William Walter, St. Louis Symphony 
Manager, Recovering 


St. Louis, Feb. 5.—William E. 
Walter, manager of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is slowly recovering 
from a very serious attack of pneu- 
monia. The illness was contracted on 
his return from New York, where he 
went to meet the new guest conductor 


of the Symphony, Georg Szell, who 
recently arrived from Europe. 
Ss. L. C. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEN SAY “AU REVOIR” 





Symphony Heard on Eve of 
Tour with Althouse 
as Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 17, 
bade farewell to its home city on the 
eve of departure for its annual mid- 
winter tour. The concert was easily the 
finest of the ten given so far this sea- 
son. Henri Verbrugghen had prepared 
an exquisite program. A Vivaldi Con- 
certo in B Minor for four violins and 
string orchestra was most fittingly 
added to the orchestra’s few but im- 
portant works of chamber music. The 
Concerto is a noble product of the great 
formative period of classical music. 
The first and third movements were 
glittering and gay Allegros, and the 
central one a Largo-Larghetto of depth 
and beauty. The whole Concerto was 
charmingly played. It showed what a 
tower of strength the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra possesses in its first violins, 
both those playing the concertante 
parts and those leading the concerto 
grosso. 

Respighi’s “Pines of Rome,” rep- 
resenting modernism, was conducted by 
Dr. Verbrugghen with ardent vigor. 
The conductor seemed pleasantly sur- 
prised when even the Roman night- 
ingale of mechanical reproduction chose 
to do its bit promptly—a matter in 
which it failed completely in the St. 
Paul concert of the orchestra on the 
previous evening! The finale was played 


with a climax almost overwhelming. 

Representative of nineteenth century 
music were the Wagner excerpts. The 
Prelude and Finale from “Tristan and 
Isolde” were gloriously performed, and 
so was the orchestral background pro- 
vided for the “Lohengrin” and “Meis- 
tersinger” excerpts. 

Paul Althouse, fresh from his notable 
European triumphs in grand opera and 
concert, was the soloist. The tenor, 
evidently in the very best of vocal dis- 
position, sang with exceptional inten- 
sity, power and feeling. His program 
numbers were “O Paradiso” from 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” and _ the 
Grail narrative from Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin.” With the orchestra he sang as 
extra numbers the “Flower” aria from 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and Walther’s Prize 
Song from “Die Meistersinger.” He 
was recalled a great number of times. 


Folk Music Given 


The Thursday Musical, on Jan. 16, 
resumed its series of fortnightiy morn- 
ing programs at the Pantages Theatre. 
These programs are generally given by 
some competent talent of the club’s 
membership, but occasionally there are 
guests. At this recital Ferdinand Sche- 
vill, lecturer; Clara M. Schevill, con- 
tralto, and Delphine Lindstrom, accom- 
panist, all of Chicago, appeared in a 
delightful and instructive program on 
“Folk Songs of Many Countries.” Prof. 
Schevill made elucidating remarks for 
each national group of songs. The 
lecturer spoke of the music of the 


primitive folk as the great and inex- 
haustible source of art music to which 
many composers of rank in every coun- 
try have clung. 

Mrs. Schevill sang four groups of 
folk songs, the first from Germany in 
exquisite arrangements by Brahms and 
Bridge; the second of French songs ar- 
ranged by Grant-Schaeffer, and two of 
Belgian works arranged by Deems 
Taylor. An interesting group contained 
seven Spanish numbers arranged by de 
Falla. In closing, some well-known 
specimens of English, Scotch and Irish 
ballads were pleasingly sung. The ac- 
companiments of Miss Lindstrom, for- 
merly of Minneapolis, added much to 
the enjoyment, particularly of the 
Brahms and de Falla numbers. 

The University Singers, a large and 
enthusiastic group of students from the 
University of Minnesota, under the 
capable direction of Earle G. Killeen of 
the department of music, on Jan. 17 
and 18 gave Victor Herbert’s comic 
opera “The Wizard of the Nile” at the 
new Cyrus Northrop, Memorial auditor- 
ium of the University. This was a 
good amateur production, with a satis- 
factory orchestra and artistically pro- 
duced scenery, stage grouping and light 
effects. 

Victor NILSSON 





English Pianist-Lecturer to Make 
American Tour 


Lilias Mackinnon, English pianist 
and lecturer on musical memory, will 
make her first American tour in the 
autumn of 1930. The tour is under the 
general direction of the Imperial Con- 
cert Agency of London. 





MILWAUKEE ORCHESTRA 
DRAWS BIG AUDIENCES 


Interesting Programs and Noted Solo- 
ists Heard at Concerts Directed 
by Waller 


MiILwavuKesg, Wis., Feb. 5.—The first 
two of a series of symphony concerts 
were given in the Auditorium here re- 
cently by the Milwaukee Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Frank 
Laird Waller. The orchestra with these 
concerts entered into a new phase of its 
existence. It is now under the sponsor- 
ship of the Milwaukee Philharmonic 
Orchestral Association, which in turn is 
under the guidance of Herman A. 
Uihlein, who is the president of the as- 
sociation and one of its most devoted 
workers. 

For the first concert Mr. Waller chose 
Brahms’ First Symphony in C Minor, 
Weber’s Overture to “Der Freischiitz” 
and Wagner’s Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” The soloist was Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, who played the Rach- 
maninoff C Minor Concerto. 

The second program included the 
Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, the Pastorale 
from Scriabine’s Second Symphony, Vic- 
tor Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice. The 
soloists were Hilda Burke, soprano, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
John Sample, tenor. More than 2500 
were present on this occasion, which is 
by far the largest audience that has at- 
tended a symphony concert in Milwau- 
kee in the past ten years. Cc. O. S. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 25) 
Dance.” The opening group consisted 
of Gluck’s “O del mio Dolce Ardor,” 
Searlatti’s “Le Violette” and Kreisler’s 
arrangements of two vocalises on airs 
by Couperin—Chanson Louis XIII and 
a Pavane. In three songs for voice and 
violin from Gustave Holst’s “Medizval 
Anthology,” Max Hollander played the 
obbligati. Songs by Borodine, Olenine, 
Tehaikovsky, Moussorgsky, Glinka- 
Siloti and Rachmaninoff completed the 
program. Leon Vartanian at the piano 
gave the singer exquisite accompani- 
ments. E. 

The Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio, Augusta Tol- 
lefsen, pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violinist, and Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, ap- 
peared in recital in the Engineering 
Auditorium on Jan. 22. The program 
was composed of Beethoven’s Trio in 
D, Op. 70. No. 1; Saint-Saéns’ Sonata 
in C Minor, Op. 32, for ’cello and 
piano; Schiitt’s Walzer-Maerchen in E 
Minor, and the Trio in C Op. 87, by 
Brahms. The group displayed the fine 
musicianship, the coherent cooperation, 
and the persuasive feeling which has 
come to be expected of this experienced 
and well-known trio. Mme. Tollefsen 
and Mr. Gruppe were especially ap- 
plauded for their fluent reading of the 
Saint-Saéns Sonata. F. 


Daniel Ericourt, Pianist 


Daniel Ericourt, a prize winner of 
the Paris Conservatoire, made his New 
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York debut in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 23. Three Scarlatti 
Sonatas, which began the program, were 
given with excellent understanding. 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, which 
followed had the proper tonal and mu- 
sical contrasting qualities. A group 
of Chopin and modern pieces by French 
and Spanish composers was well played. 
A certain lack of elasticity of person- 
ality seemed to militate against Mr. 
Ericourt’s best results, but on the whole 
his playing was enjoyable and the ap- 
plause of his audience gave ample tes- 
timony to the fact. H. 


Gertrude Loehr, Soprano 


Gertrude Loehr, soprano, with Doro- 
thy Longacre at the piano, made her 
first New York appearance in the En- 
gineering Auditorium on the evening of 
Jan. 23. Miss Loehr’s program included 
the “Mirror Aria” from “Thais,” two 
groups of songs in Armenian, and num- 
bers in German, French and English. 
A large audience applauded Miss 
Loehr’s singing throughout the pro- 


gram. J. 


Bartlett and Robinson, Pianists 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robinson, 
pianists, were heard in a recital of two- 
piano music in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 23. The main number 
on the program was a Sonata in E by 
Arnold Bax, written for and dedicated 
to the two artists. It followed Mr. 
Bax’s general trend of lack of definite 
form, but was well composed and in- 
teresting. Two-piano pieces by Couper- 
in, Arensky, Bach and Schumann were 
also heard, and for variety a group of 
piano duets by Mendelssohn, Weber and 
Brahms. The playing of Miss Bart- 
lett and Mr. Robinson was, in all cases, 
of a high order of excellence, and more 
than justified the opinion formed of 
their artistry several years ago. F. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Anna Fitziu, soprano, and John 
Charles Thomas were the vocalists at 
the Biltmore Morning Musicale on Jan. 
24, with Nikolai Orloff, pianist. Miss 
Fitziu, who has not been heard publicly 
for several seasons, was warmly 
greeted in songs by Burleigh, Cimara 
and Valverde. Mr. Thomas. sang the 
well-known aria from “Le Roi de 
Lahore” and numbers by Rogers, Cur- 
ran and Mana-Zucca, with “Ol’ Man 
River” as an encore. “La Ci Darem” 
was sung by the two vocalists. Mr. 
Orloff’s numbers included pieces by 
Chopin, Schubert, Liszt and Johann 
Strauss. Emil Polak accompanied the 
singers. L. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, ’Cellist 


Gregor Piatigorsky, a young Rus- 
sian ’cellist who made a marked im- 
pression at his New York debut late 
in December when he played Dvorak’s 
Concerto with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave his first recital 
here in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 24, when 
he proved himself to be one of the select 
few among ’cello virtuosos who can 
sustain the interest of an audience 
throughout a lengthy program. He 
played Frescobaldi’s Toccata, Beetho- 
ven’s Variations on a theme by Handel, 
Boccherini’s Sonata in A and pieces by 
Bloch, Mainardi, Fauré, Sgambati, 
Glazounoff and Moszkowski, as well as 
many encores demanded by the large 
and discriminating audience. Piati- 


gorsky disclosed a warm and glowing 
tone and interpretive gifts of a high 
order. His accompanist was Valentine 
Pavlovsky. 


Dorothy Gordon, Diseuse 


Dorothy Gordon, whose unique con- 
certs for children have become a fea- 
ture of the New York season, gave her 
last of a series of three in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 25, with 
Adele Holstein at the piano. Miss Gor- 
don’s program was a mine of delight 
for children old and young, and she 
was applauded to the echo. During 
the performance she had a large doll 
bestowed upon her. Miss Gordon’s 
tasteful costumes added much to the 
musical value of an attractive program. 


Louis Graveure, Tenor 


Louis Graveure, whose work as a 
baritone has been such a delight to 
audiences of taste, reappeared as a 
tenor to the New York platform after 
operatic appearances in Europe, in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
25. This was Mr. Graveure’s second 
appearance in his tenor avatar. His 
program was composed largely of op- 
eratic excerpts from “L’Africaine,”’ 
“Meistersinger,” “Lohengrin,” “Turan- 


dot,” “Rigoletto” and “The Magic 
Flute.” Also there were songs by 
Chausson, Bemberg, Bachelet in 


French, an aria from Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas” (originally for soprano) 
to which there were encores. Mr. Gra- 
veure has complete control of his voice 
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in its new register and his high tones 
were bright in quality and well sus- 
tained. The unusual range of his num- 
bers was no surprise to those who are 
familiar with his singing. Lewis 
Richards, harpsichordist, played sev- 
eral groups of numbers with his accus- 
tomed charm and Sanford Schlussel 
acted as accompanist. The audience 
was a numerous one. H. 


Solomon Golub Testimonial 


Solomon Golub, Jewish poet, com- 
poser and singer, assisted by Naomi 
Ritter, soprano; Nancy Morgan, harp; 
Namu Goroshin, ’cello; Lilyan Rosoff, 
soprano, and David Sapiro, accompan- 
ist, was heard in a program of his own 
compositions in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 25. The occasion 
marked the 200th appearance of Mr. 
Golub as an interpreter of his own 
works. With a few exceptions, both the 
texts and the music were by Mr. Golub, 
and he and his fellow artists were much 
applauded by a large and interested 
audience throughout the evening. D. 


Vilma Erenyi, Pianist 


Vilma Erenyi, pianist, who hails 
from Hungary and now resides in Mex- 
ico City, made an interesting debut in 
the Guild Theatre on the afternoon of 
Jan. 26. Mme. Erenyi’s best playing 
was in the Liszt Sonata, which had 
real fire and, at the same time, real 
poetic value. Busoni’s arrangement of 
the lengthy Bach Chaconne was clean- 
ly played, and in amazing contrast a 
Scriabine Sonata, that in F Major. 
Other numbers were by Liszt, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Ravel and Debussy. Mme. 
Erenyi showed herself to be an artist 

(Continued on page 32) 
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\ h TE bring to the attention of con- 

ductors of choral organizations 

capable of performing music 

which abounds in the difficulties modern 

harmony and vocal intervals present, 

three important new works—all of them 
settings of sublime texts. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The Canticle 
of the Sun” (Boston: The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) is one of them, and in 

this, her Opus 123, 
Mrs. H.H.A.Beachthe composer 
Writes Notable achieves her highest 
Work for Chorus accomplishment so 

far in the realm of 
sacred music. The evocation of St. 
Francis of Assisi (A.D. 1225), nobly 
translated into English by Matthew 
Arnold, is her inspiration. Stirring 
solos for soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor 
and bass, and exultant choral passages 
combine to make this pean of praise a 
masterwork. It is of moderate length, 
and is dedicated to the Chautauqua 
Choir. 


* * * 


Another American, Leo Sowerby, has 
created a work of prime distinction in 
his “The Vision of Sir Launfal” (Bos- 

ton: C. C. Birchard 
Sowerby’s Cantata & Co.). This cantata 
on Lowell Poem on James Russell 
Offers Fine Solos Lowell’s poem calls 

for a choir of mixed 
voices, a chorus of children, solos for 
contralto, tenor and baritone, and an 
orchestral or organ accompaniment. 
The work moves at a swift pace, em- 
ploys the harp, or the effect of that 
instrument, lavishly during several 
episodes and glows with martial ardor 
at strategic points. Opening with an 
aria for contralto, “Over his keys the 
musing organist,” the cantata later 
provides the baritone with a moving 
solo, the leper’s plaint, “Better to me 
the poor man’s crust.” The arias for 
the tenor—who sings the title part— 
the dynamic “My golden spurs now 
bring to me” and the devotional “I be- 
hold in thee an image of Him who died 
on the tree” are of singular beauty and 
vividness. 

Albert Roussel, the French composer, 
has dedicated to Her Majesty, Eliza- 
beth, Queen of the Belgians, his Opus 
37—a magnificent setting of Psalm 80 
for tenor solo, chorus of mixed voices, 
and orchestra (Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co.). In this work, which is of sym- 
phonic calibre, counterpoint for voices 
is employed to a large extent and other 
taxing demands are made upon the 
singers, especially the soloist. Here is 
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CHORAL MUSIC IN PUBLISHERS’ NOVELTIES 





Photo Marceau 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Whose Choral 
Work, “The Canticle of the Sun,” Has 
Recently Been Published 


religious music of the most intense, 
exalted character. The score with piano 
or organ accompaniment is available. 

* * a 


Almost naively classical, after the 
foregoing contemporaneous works, seem 
the Chorale, Prize Song and Finale 

from Wagner’s “The 
Stoessel Arranges Mastersingers,” ad- 
Wagner Music mirably edited and 
For Concert Use arranged for concert 

use by Albert Stoes- 
sel, conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society (Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.). 
Mary De Haven made the excellent En- 
glish translation. It should be men- 
tioned that included in these excerpts— 
they are issued under one cover—is the 
great bass aria of Hans Sachs, “Ver- 
achtet mir die Meister nicht,” here in- 
terpreted “Do not disdain the Master- 
hood.” The parts for an orchestral 
accompaniment may be procured. 

* * * 


Among good anthems recently pub- 
lished are Bradford Campbell’s 
“Heaven Is Our Home” and “They Who 

Seek the Throne of 
New Anthems by Grace,” for quartet 
Bradford Campbellor choir of mixed 
and F.C. Mayer voices (Philadel- 

phia: Theo. Presser 
Co.). The latter offers a brief but ap- 
pealing alto solo. Full of true religious 
feeling, both will prove valuable addi- 
tions to the repertoire of the average 
choir. 

Recorded as Opus 1, “Hope Thou in 
God,” by Frederick Christian Mayer 
(New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.), augurs 
well for the future work of this com- 
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poser, for it is most impressive. A 
motet for men’s voices—two tenors and 
two basses—to be sung unaccompanied, 
it is a noble setting of Psalm XLII and, 
accordingly, abounds in contrasting 
moods, marked by rich harmony and 
melodic beauty. A spirited fugue is in- 
troduced in the middle section with tell- 
ing effect. Mr. Mayer has dedicated this 
anthem to the choir of the Cadet Chapel 
at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y., of which he is or- 


ganist. 
* ~ * 


Three effective secular choral ar- 
rangements are those of Sandro Benel- 
li’s “Nina-Nana” (Trentino Lullaby), 
H. TT. Burleigh’s 
“Little Mother of 
Mine” —both for 
mixed voices — and 
Harvey Gaul’s “The 
Lad 1 Used to Be,” for solo tenor and 
quartet of two tenors and two basses 
(New York: G. Ricordi & Co., Inc.). 
Curiously enough, all employ humming 
(vocal) accompaniments —the _first- 
mentioned, throughout. The Benelli 
work is sung a capella, as by the fa- 
mous Florentine Choir, which the com- 
poser formerly directed. 

Joseph W. Clokey has delightfully 
arranged for the combination of two 
sopranos, alto, tenor and two basses a 
series of Americana. These part-songs 
include “Oh, Suzanna,” “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,” “I Dream of Jeannie,” 
“Nelly Was a Lady,” “ ’Tis But a Little 
Faded Flower,” “Swing ’Neath the Ap- 
ple Tree,” “Cousin Jedediah” and “He’s 
Gone Away” (New York: J. Fischer & 


Secular Choruses 
and Part-Songs 
Newly Issued 








Bro.). Choral ensembles will relish per- 
forming these gorgeously quaint num- 
bers and will indubitably delight audi- 
ences in the giving of them. 

* & * 

Inspired by Helen Knox’s poem, 
“Autumn,” Robert Huntington Terry 
has written a stunning song which will 

be a joy for so- 


Effective Songs pranos (New York: 


Provide Wide G. Ricordi & Co., 
Range of Moods Inc.). Here is a 
graphic interpreta- 


tion of the phrase, “from grave to gay,” 
for the song, beginning in a mood of 
sadness, ends with a rapturous promise 
that though “Leaves of hope fall fast” 
... “Spring will come .. . at last!” 
Henry S. Gregor, employing the well- 
known verses by Berton Braley begin- 
ning “Ride him, cowboy, ride him!” has 
composed a he-man’s song in his “Cow- 
boy’s Requiem” (Cincinnati: The John 
Church Co.) which should give the re- 
nowned “On the Road to Mandalay” 
and “Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride” 
a run for their money! An introductory 
phrase “like an Indian call,” on the 
piano, sets the mood for this vigorous 
number for bass or low baritone, for 
its accompaniment throughout has a 
tom-tom beat and otherwise character- 
istic flavor. Other worth-while songs 
are Robert Braine’s brief and delicate 
“The Cherry Tree” (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.), sung mezza-voce through- 
out against a simple background in the 
high treble; and a charming two-page 
encore number in humorous vein, “My 
Luck,” by Vernon Eville (New York: 
Boosey & Co., Inc.). C. E. 








Music Received 








For ’cello and piano: Four “Minia- 
tures” in the first position by Anna 
Priscilla Risher—Barcarolle, Cantilena, 
Valse Melodique and Tarantella (Bos- 
ton: The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

For piano: Three numbers for ele- 
mentary players from a suite on old 
Canadian melodies, entitled “From 
French Canada,” by G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer—“The Bird at the Fountain,” 
“On the Lumber Raft” and “O, Can- 


ada!” (Boston: The Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.); “Skyline,” a clever intermezzo in 
jazz style by R. Meredith Willson (New 
York: Edwin F. Kalmus, Inc.); and a 
reprint of Sibelius’s “Valse Triste,” 
edited by Karl Benker (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.). 

For voice: Two songs of child life by 
Alma Goatley—‘What I Don’t Like” 
and “Raining,” and from a series of 
song gems of olden times, arranged by 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer, “O, Whistle, and 
I’ll Come to You, My Lad,” and “Oh, 
Dear! What Can the Matter Be?” (Bos- 
ton: The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.); 
“Mandy Lou,” by John W. Work (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) ; “Fair as the 
Dawn,” Westell Gordon (Boston: Oli- 
ver Ditson Co.); also eight effective 
ballads, “The Hillsides of May,” Sarah 
Coleman Bragdon, “Calling for You,” 
J. Stanton Gladwin, “Whimper Low,” 
William Wentzell, “An Old Violin,” 
Howard Fisher, “Money, O!” Michael 
Head, “Love-Time Lives for Aye,” 


Sydney Barlow Brown, “Thinkin’ of 
Mary,” T. C. Sterndale Bennett, and 
“Best of All,” by Raymond Leslie (New 
York: Boosey & Co., Inc.). 


C. E. 


YON INSTALLS NEW ORGAN 


To Compose Secular Song Cycle With 
Organ Accompaniment 


In his Carnegie Hall studio, slightly 
more than twenty-four feet square, 
Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York and honorary or- 
ganist of the Vatican, has installed a 
three-manual organ larger than the 
average church instrument. It was 


built by the Kilgen Organ Company of 
St. Louis. 

It is the first time, to Mr. Yon’s 
knowledge, that a large organ has been 
installed in a studio in Carnegie Hall. 
In order to produce the tone desired, 
walls two inches thick were constructed 
to enclose the organ chamber. 

The new organ, Mr. Yon said, will 
be used in instruction of his advanced 
students. He intends to compose a cycle 
of twelve love songs, in memory of 
Mrs. Yon, with organ accompaniment. 

A dedicatory program will be given 
at the studio, at which time a recital 
on the new instrument will be given. 
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PITTSBURGH GREETS GERMAN SINGERS 


Chicago Symphony Plays on 
Visit — Stiles and 
Kindler Heard 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—Pittsburghers 
had a rare treat when the German 
Grand Opera Company gave two per- 
formances in Syria Mosque on Jan. 
22 and 23. With exceptionally fine 
scenic investiture and with a fine or- 
chestra which played beautifully, the 
performances went through smoothly 
and revealed the wonderful conception 
of the master-writer of music-drama 
as portrayed in the Nibelungen trilogy. 
“Siegfried” was presented by a cast 
which included several able artists. 
Karl Jérn gave a convincing interpre- 
tation of the hero. Juliette Lippe, 
in her one act opportunity, splen- 
didly portrayed Briinnhilde. Gotthold 
Ditter, as the Wanderer, was a de- 
light; and the sterling voice of 
Laurenz Pierot was heard as Fafner. 
Mime and Alberich were played and 
sung by Alexander Larsen and by Hans 
E. Hey, respectively, who showed fine 
voices. The vocal equipment of Edna 
Zahm, as the Forest Bird, and of 
Sonia Sharnova, as Erda, were also 
good. Ernest Knoch, energetic and 
forceful, read the full score with an 
authority built up over a long period 
of years of study, and the orchestra 
responded nobly. 

In “Gétterdimmerung,” Johanna 
Gadski shone effulgent in the role of 
Briinnhilde. Her voice was marvelous- 
ly resonant and true to Wagnerian tra- 
dition. The Siegfried was Rudolf 
Ritter, who carried the part well. 
Franz Egenieff was an able Gunther; 
Werner Kius, Alberich; Carl Braun, 
Hagen; Merran Reader, Gutrune, and 


Helena Lanvin, Waltraute. The Rhine 
Maidens were Edna Zahm, Isolde 


von Bernhard and Shella Fryer. Ernst 
Mehlich conducted, keeping the orches- 
tra well in hand, paying deference 
to the singers, yet bringing forth the 
utmost capabilities of the band. It 
has been years since the later dramas 
of the Ring have been presented here, 
and the specimens create a desire for 
further expositions of the tremendously 
vital and vivid works. 


Stock Players Applauded 


Another exceptional evening of mu- 
sie was presented by the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association when, on Jan. 
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20, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
played in Syria Mosque. Frederick 
Stock led his men in a captivating and 
highly efficient manner. The program 
contained the lovely “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture of Mendelssohn; an Arioso 
from the “St. Matthew Passion” of 
Bach, effectively scored for string or- 
chestra by Mr. Stock; Tchaikovsky’s 
F Minor Symphony, which brought 
much approbation; Dohnanyi’s charm- 
ing Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19; and 
the “Espafia” Rhapsody of Chabrier. 
A large audience attended. 

In an interesting recital presented 
by the Art Society in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Jan. 17, Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 
was again welcomed, and Hallie Stiles, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, made a 
fine impression in her local début. In 
a varied program, both artists were 
cordially welcomed. Miss Stiles gave, 
in addition to many other numbers, a 
song of A. Walter Kramer and the 
new song, “Star Call,” by Oscar Helfen- 
bein of Pittsburgh, which recently won 
the Martin B. Leisser prize offered 
through the Art Society. At the piano 
were Ralph Angell for Mr. Kindler and 
Earl Mitchell for Miss Stiles. 

The Choral Society of the Y. M. & 
W. H. A., under the direction of Har- 
vey Gaul, gave a concert on Jan. 19. 
Mr. Gaul’s cantata, “Psalm of De- 
liverance,” was sung. The composer- 
conductor was frequently recalled in 
response to prolonged applause. The 
guest soloist was Cantor Josef Rosen- 
blatt. Soloists from the chorus were 
Edith C. Lazaer, Max Franklin, Bess 
G. English, Joseph Gerson, William A. 
Green, Madeline K. Lewis and Mrs. 
Frank Wertheimer, with Mrs. A. L. 
Balter at the piano. 


Varied Recital Events 


Dorothy Petgen, dramatic soprano, 
recently returned from Europe, and 
Norman Frauenheim, pianist, gave a 
joint recital at the Y. M. & W. H. A. 
on Jan. 28. Miss Petgen sang in her 
first American appearance since mak- 
ing a tour of Germany and greatly 
pleased an eager audience. Mr. Frauen- 
heim lived up to his reputation as an 
interpreter of moderns. The program 
was an ultra-modern one, with piano 
works by Niemann, Tansman and 
Hindemith and songs by Knab, von 
Klenau, Weill, Haas, Schreker, Zem- 
linsky and Schénberg. 

Oscar Helfenbein gave a piano. re- 
cital at the Y. M. & W. H. A. on Jan. 
27, playing an excellent and conserva- 
tive program, extending from Bach, 
through the romantic era, and ending 
with Medtner and Dohnanyi. Mo- 
zart’s D Major Sonata and the Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” were the outstand- 
ing numbers on the program. 

Marshall Bidwell of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, gave an organ recital in North- 
side Carnegie Hall, on Jan. 30, under 
the auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists, Western Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter. His recital was another of a series 
by well-known organists, and was wel- 
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comed by the discriminating audience. 

The Tuesday Musical Club regional 
conference of Junior Clubs took place 
in Memorial Hall on Jan. 21, directed 
by Mrs./E. B. Lee. There were repre- 
sentatives from fifteen junior clubs in 
Pittsburgh, two from Oakdale, two 
from Uniontown, one from Connells- 
ville, one from Greensburg and two 
from Charleroi. The combined high 
school orchestras, under the direction 
of Dr. Will Earhart, also participated. 
Mrs. A. B. Siviter, president; Mrs. 
W. C. Dierks, Mrs. J. E. Skemp and 
Mrs. T. C. Donovan were heard in 
addresses. 

*'W. E. BENSWANGER 





PIRATE OPERA SUNG 





O’Hara Stage Work Is Presented by 
C-Opera Group 


A performance of the operetta, “Peg- 
gy and the Pirate,” music by Geoffrey 
O’Hara, libretto by Geoffrey F. Morgan, 
was given at the Heckscher Theatre on 
Feb. 1, by the C-Opera Group. 

This group was formed last July by 
seven teachers of singing who sought 
to devise some way whereby the non- 
professional students from their respec- 
tive studios might have the opportunity 
to appear in musical productions. They 
hoped that the students would thereby 
gain a well-rounded artistic experience, 
a knowledge of stage deportment and 
a medium of self expression outside of 
the regular studio routine. Included 
in the plan are microphone technic in- 
struction and radio appearances. The 
teacher members are Susan S. Boice, 
Jane Crawford Eller, Jessie Fenner 
Hill, Hildergard Hoffman-Huss, Flor- 
ence Turner Maley, Lotta Roya and 
Amy Ray-Sewards. 

The principals in the cast were 
Dorothea Brandt, Michael Romano, 
Helen McCabe, Olney Cook, Harold 
Milligan, Morgan Martin, Mabel Bar- 
ton - Brown, Katherine Kohlman, 
Charles Hoover, John Dixon, Bettie 
Clarke and the children, Dorothy Dib- 
ble and Thomas Wright. 

The orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Augustine Norris and Virginia 
Shirmer. Several of the soloists dis- 
closed good voices, a few acted with 
some degree of naturalness, and special 
mention may be made of work of the 
comedians, Messrs. Milligan, Hoover 
and Dixon. The dancing was also com- 
mendable. Applause was liberally 
given, and was productive of several 
encores. 

After the performance Miss Boice 
made a speech and presented a pirate 
ship with a cargo of gold coins from 
the organization to Frank Moulan in 
recognition of his patient work in stag- 
ing the production. B. 


DALLAS, Feb. 5.—Lois Moseley, Dallas 
pianist, has been chosen by Marie 
Kurenko, coloratura soprano, as accom- 
panist on her forthcoming Texas tour. 








Mary McCormic 





Announcement was made this 
week that Mary McCormic, so- 
prano, has been reengaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company for 
the season 1930-1931. Her Amer- 





ican managers, the Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., of which Dema 
E. Harshbarger is president, have 
received accounts of her recent 
successful appearance in Paris in 
the title role of “Louise.” She 
will make a concert tour of Cen- 
tral Europe before returning to 
this country. 





syoeeneevertare 


Singer Cancels Concert Debut for 
Talkies Contract 


Rosabelle De Long, California so- 
prano, has been engaged by Vitaphone 
to sing the role of Marguerite in a 
forthcoming sound motion picture pro- 
duction of Gounod’s “Faust.” Miss De 
Long has cancelled the date of her New 
York debut recital, postponed to Feb. 
16. She will return to New York from 
the coast in June and will sail im- 
mediately for Europe. 
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Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 29) 
capable of playing widely different 
classes of music, each in an individual 
way, besides having a tonal sense un- 
usually well developed. H. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 


Albert Spalding, violinist, who re- 
turned recently from a European tour, 
was heard in recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 26, with An- 
dré Benoist at the piano. His program 
was excellently made and contained 
music to suit all tastes, played with 
perfection of taste, and who can ask 
more of any artist? Bach’s G Major 
Sonata, recently unearthed, began the 
program, followed by Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D and César Franck’s Sonata 
in A. Of shorter duration were Szy- 
manowski’s “Fountain of Arethusa,” 
Albeniz’ Sevilliana and Brahms’ Cradle 
Song in transcriptions made by Mr. 
Spalding. The Campanella of Paga- 
nini was the closing number. Mr. 
Spalding’s playing was such, through- 
out his program, as to bring joy to the 
heart of the listener, especially the one 
who likes the finer things of violin 
playing. The artist’s absence has in 
no way diminished his artistry nor his 
hold on the New York public, as was 
admirably demonstrated by an audi- 
ence of size and unusual enthusiasm. 

J. 

Margaret Halstead, Mezzo-Soprano 


Margaret Halstead, mezzo-soprano, 
with Blair Neale at the piano, was 
heard in an effective debut recital in 
the Guild Theatre on the evening of 
Jan. 26. Miss Halstead’s voice proved 
one of extended range and good quality, 
and her interpretative sense is, appar- 
ently, above the ordinary. The printed 
list included the aria from Peri’s 
“Orfeo,” also Bemberg’s “La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc,” Schubert’s “Rastlose 
Liebe,” songs by Brahms, and Strauss, 
also Sharp’s “Japanese Death Song” 
and two of Granville Bantock’s songs 
of the Far East. Miss Halstead’s audi- 
ence demanded numerous encores and 
at least half a dozen were vouchsafed. 

J. 
Sigrid Onegin, Contralto 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, gave her 
only recital of the season in the Town 
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Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 26, with 
Herman Reutter at the piano. The 
major number of Mme. Onegin’s pro- 
gram was the aria from Rossini’s “Ce- 
nerentola,” extremely well done with 


admirable coloratura for such a 
weighty voice. Songs by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Massenet, as well as 


Norwegian songs and “The Erlking” 
for an encore, delighted all hearers. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hexenlied” was some- 
thing of a novelty, as was Schumann’s 
“Kartenlegerin.” Mme. Onegin’s mag- 
nificent voice was at its best and she 
again demonstrated the perfection not 
only of her technique but of the musical 
taste which she possesses in such an 
unusual degree. H. 


Nora Fauchald, Soprano 


Nora Fauchald, soprano, who has 
been heard in detached solo bits with 
local choral bodies, gave a recital of 
her very own in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 27, with Carol Hol- 
lister at the piano. Miss Fauchald’s 
voice is one of pleasing quality and 
light caliber, used, for the most part, 
with skill. A group of practically un- 
known songs by Schubert was well 
sung, and in one of them, “Der Hirt 
am Felsen,” the assistance of Gustav 
Langenus, clarinetist, was called in. 
There were also songs by Grieg, 
Brahms, Strauss and Wolff, as well as 
a group in the vernacular by Wintter 
Watts and George Morgan. There 
were numerous recalls and many 
flowers. S. 


Nathan Milstein, Violinist 


Nathan Milstein, heard recently as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony, gave a debut recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
20, with Max Rabinowitsch at the pi- 
ano. Mr. Milstein’s playing displayed 
all the admirable qualities on this occa- 
sion which it had when heard with the 
orchestra backing. Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto, the main work of the eve- 
ning, lost some of its effect through the 
lack of the orchestra, but the vol- 
ume of Mr. Milstein’s tone was un- 
impaired. The Kreisler arrangement 
of Corelli’s “La Follia” and the same 
artist’s version of Tartini’s A Major 
Fugue gave clear view of Mr. Milstein’s 
classical ability and pieces by Debussy, 
de Falla and Bloch, the “Flight of the 
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Bumble Bee” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Tsar Saltan,” his ability with roman- 
tic music. Two Paganini Caprices in 
arrangements by Auer and Kreisler 
also showed finesse and mastery. H. 


Marvine Maazel, Pianist 


For his third and last appearance 
of the season in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 28, Marvine Maazel, 
pianist, chose an interesting program, 
a group of Chopin and the Brahms F 
Sharp Minor Sonata being the main 
issues of the evening. Mr. Maazel’s 
tone was musical and lovely, especially 
in his softer passages. It takes con- 
siderable intelligence and musicianship 
to differentiate as cleverly as he did 
with his diverse Chopin group. The 
Berceuse, for instance, and the Military 
Polonaise, the latter of which was given 
as an encore, were both excellent in 
their own characteristic way. The 
more rugged Brahms had moments of 
great beauty and displayed more than 
once a power that was unlooked for 
after some of the delicacies of Haydn’s 
Sonata in D. 

More in the style of the present day 
were Godowsky’s “Little Tango Rag” 
and “Nocturnal Tangier,” as well as 
Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land.” The 
“Mephisto Waltz” of Liszt brought the 
printed program to a brilliant close. 
The audience, which was of unusual 
size, was very demonstrative through- 
out the evening, giving unlimited evi- 
dence of its enjoyment of Mr. Maazel’s 
playing. 


Mary Elizabeth Gleason, Dancer 


Mary Elizabeth Gleason, a young 
dancer who hails from Cleveland, and 
but recently returned from Spain, 
where she studied with famous mas- 
ters, made her New York debut at the 
Little Theatre on Jan. 28, captivating 
a large audience with her charming 
personality and vivid art. The program 
was entirely Iberian in character but 
offered much variety. The Rondalla 
Usandizaga, a sextet of bandurrias, 
lutes and guitars, heard here before 
with Doris Niles and Alma Simpson, 
contributed delightful entr’acte num- 
bers, and Julian Oliver, Spanish tenor, 
scored with songs by Calleja, Freire 
and Serrano. Milford Snell was at the 
piano. E. 


Chemet and Akins 


Renée Chemet, violinist, whose play- 
ing is not unknown to New York, gave 
the Barbizon recital on the evening of 
Jan. 29. Mme. Chemet displayed her 
accustomed virtuosity in a well-chosen 
list of pieces which began with the 
Kreisler arrangement of the Prelude 
and Allegro of Pugnani and included 
numbers by Mozart, de Falla, Albeniz, 
Poldini and Wieniawaski.” Her audi- 
ence applauded her without stint. Miss 
Akins sang an aria from Catalani’s 
“La Wally,” and songs by Watts, La 
Forge and Guion, among others. Anca 
Seidlova played Mme. Chemet’s accom- 
paniments, and Viola Peters those of 
Miss Akins. J. 


Winifred MacBride, Pianist 


Winifred MacBride, pianist, gave her 
second recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 29. The 
Tausig arrangement of the Bach D 
Minor Organ Fugue began the pro- 
gram, being followed by Schumann’s 
Scenes from Childhood. This latter dis- 
played Miss MacBride in her happiest 
vein. Chopin was ably presented 
by the C Sharp Minor Scherzo, a Noc- 


turne and a Study. Brahms’ E Minor 
Sonata was well played, and three Liszt 
numbers gave evidence of the artist’s 
excellent technique. The audience was 
a numerous one and very appreciative 
of Miss MacBride’s performance. 
H. 
People’s Chorus 


The People’s Chorus of New York 
held the first of its “intimate singing 
meetings” in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30, under the guidance of 
the organization’s conductor, Lorenzo 
Camilieri. Lilian Benesch, contralto, 
was soloist in songs by Rubinstein, 
Jungst, Caccini and others. The Chorus 
was heard in works by Gounod, Handel, 
Beethoven and Meyerbeer, and the well- 
known Dutch folksong, “We Gather To- 
gether.” Mr. Camilieri also made a 
speech on “The Value of Reading the 
Newspapers.” H. 


Marcel Grandjany and René Le Roy 


Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and René 
Le Roy, flutist, gave a joint recital in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Jan. 
31, before an appreciative audience. 
The two artists shared a Sonata in C 
by Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach, and a 
group of shorter pieces by Pillois, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Ravel and Chaminade. 
Mr. Grandjany gave as his solo group, 
pieces by de la Presle, Bach, Ravel and 
himself, in which he displayed com- 
plete command of the resources of his 
instrument and achieved a wide va- 
riety of tone and expression. Mr. Le 
Roy played a Sonata for Flute alone, 
by Bach, a difficult work which he 
played with charm and artistry. Both 
artists were well received. A. 


Liége Quartet 


The Liége Quartet, a native of the 
valiant Belgian city whose name it 
bears, made its New York début at the 
Barbizon on the evening of Jan. 31, 
presenting a program which included 
Borodin’s First Quartet, the Ninth of 
Beethoven and a Fifth Quartet by Jean 
Rogister, who is violist of the organiza- 
tion. The other members include Henri 
Koch and Joseph Beck, violins, and 
Lyda Rogister-Schor, ’cello. The Quar- 
tet displayed considerable vigor of style 
as well as artistic intention. Perhaps 
the best playing was done in the Boro- 
dine number, but the Beethoven had 
points of excellence. Mr. Rogister’s 
work proved interesting and well com- 
posed. The audience displayed undi- 
minished interest throughout the eve- 
ning. H. 


Anna Savina, Mezzo-Soprano 


Anna Savina, mezzo-soprano, made 
her New York début in recital in the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of Feb. 
1, presenting a program in a variety of 
tongues. Mme. Savina displayed a voice 
of good quality and well trained. The 
familiar aria from “Le Prophéte” was 
dramatically presented, as were songs 
by French, German, Italian, Russian 
and American composers. Josefin Hart- 
man-Vollmer was the accompanist. 

J. 


Clara Rabinovitch, Pianist 


Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, who ap- 
peared four years ago, returned to New 
York’s concert halls on Feb. 2, giving 
a program of interest in the Town Hall. 
Chopin’s G Major Sonata was well 
given and the B Minor Sonata of 
Chopin, which followed, was interest- 
ing in conception and performance. The 
A Major Intermezzo of Brahms dis- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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GOOSSENS LEADS 
PROVIDENCE CONCERT 


Wagner’s “Faust” Overture 
Played by Bostonians— 
Meisle in Recital 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 5.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave its third 
coneert of the Providence series on 
Jan. 19. The concert was given in the 
big E. F. Albee Theatre, which, as on 
the occasions of the previous concerts, 
was filled from floor to ceiling, with a 
few standing throughout the program. 
An outstanding feature of the concert 
was the presence of Eugene Goossens, 
of the Rochester Philharmonic Society, 
as guest conductor. 

The Schumann Symphony in B Flat 
Major was given a finished and an in- 
spiring reading by the conductor, the 
orchestra bringing out to the full the 
exquisite melody, the joy and vivacity 
that abound in this symphony. The 
strings, especially, were a joy to the 
listener in the perfect harmony and 
blending of tone. 

The opening number, Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture, gave the violas the 
coveted opportunity to reveal the splen- 
did quality of their work. The tone 
poem “En Saga,” by Sibelius and ex- 
cerpts from Act III of Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger von Niirnberg” were the 
other numbers. 

One of the finest recitals heard in 
Providence this season was that of 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, of New 
York, given in Alumnz Hall of Pem- 
broke College in Brown University on 
the evening of Jan. 22. The recital 
was the third of the series sponsored 
by Pembroke College in Brown Univer- 
sity and, like the previous concerts, 
drew a representative audience. 

Miss Meisle sang a varied and exact- 
ing program, which revealed in large 
measure the rich quality of her ad- 
mirably trained voice. Notable among 
her splendidly sung numbers was Rach- 
maninoff’s “As Fair Is She as Noonday 
Light,” “The Spirit’s Song” by Franz 
Josef Haydn, Gluck’s aria, “Che faro 
senza Euridice,” and “The Cry of 
Rachel” by Mary Turner Salter. Solon 
Alberti gave the singer exceptionally 
fine support at the piano. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS 


SCHIPA RETURNS 


———_— 








Sang at Royal Wedding Performance 
of “Don Pasquale” in Rome 


Tito Schipa, leading tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, re- 
turned to America on Jan. 23 from 
recent triumphs in opera at Rome, 
Milan and Naples, followed by an ex- 
tensive concert tour throughout Con- 
tinental Europe. 

While Schipa was in Rome, King 
Vittorio Emmanuele II conferred upon 
him the Order of Commendatore Mau- 
riziano, following a special command 
appearance of the famous tenor in 
“Don Pasquale,” which was given at 
the Royal Opera in honor of Crown 
Prince Humbert and his bride. 

“There were five kings, three queens, 
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Photo International Newsreel 


Elizabeth Weber-Fulop, Noted Viennese Painter, at Work in Her 
Studio, Upon the Portrait of Maria Jeritza of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company. 


Mme. Fulop Has Completed a Series of Studies of the 


Well-Known Singer 





and sixty princes and princesses pres- 
ent,” said Mr. Schipa. “The display 
of jewelry was dazzling. It surpassed 
the horseshoe in either the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House or the Chicago Civic 
Opera on the most notable evenings.” 

After spending several hours at the 
office of his managers, Messrs. Evans 
and Salter, in the Steinway Building, 
in New York, Mr. Schipa departed for 
Chicago to fulfill a twelve week’s en- 
gagement with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company in the home city and on tour. 
Following this, he will tour in concert 
in this country during the balance of 
the season. 





Weldon Carter Gives Piano Recital 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Weldon 
Carter, head of the piano department 
of the Washington College of Music, 
made a successful debut as a recitalist 
recently in the Masonic auditorium. 
A large audience attended and the 
artist was enthusiastically received. 
His program included Haydn’s Theme 
and Variations in B Flat Major, 
Brahm’s C Major Intermezzo and a 
Bach Fantasy and Fugue as the first 
group. The second was composed of 
three Chopin selections, the F Sharp 
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Major Nocturne, the F Minor Fantasie, 
and the B Major Etude. The last 
group opened with a Saint-Saens 
Gavotte, and included the “Liebes- 
traum,” No. 2, by Liszt, Borodin’s “In 
a Convent,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
l’eau,” and a Scarlatti Gigue. 


Sodero Opera Has Repetition on the Air 


Grace Leslie, Fred Patton and Fred- 
eric Baer sang in a repetition of Cesare 
Sodero’s opera, “L’Ombre Russe,” over 
the air from Station WEAF, New 
York, on the evenings of Jan. 23 and 
30. The opera was given in its entirety 
in two parts, as last season. 
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MECCA HALL CHOSEN 
FOR DANCE DRAMAS 


Neighborhood Productions 
Will Seat Orchestra 
in Parquet 


Mecca Temple has been chosen as the 
auditorium for the Neighborhood Play- 


house’s stage versions of Charles 
Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem,” Henri 
Rabaud’s “La Procession Nocturne,” 


and Werner Janssen’s “New Year’s 
Eve in New York,” which will be given 
for three consecutive performances on 
Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 

An unusual feature of these programs 
will be the use of the entire orchestra 
floor as a musicians’ pit for the ninety 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
who will play under the direction of 
Nikolai Sokoloff. The audience will be 
seated in the mezzanine and balconies 
only. 

These performances require a full 
symphony orchestra and a stage of 
corresponding dimensions. With the 
closing of the Manhattan Opera House 
and the Century, the places of requis- 
ite size are limited. 

The company, now rehearsing under 
the direction of Irene Lewisohn, in- 
cludes many of those who have ap- 
peared in the two previous productions 
at the Manhattan Opera House and in 
the earlier programs given in Grand 
Street. 

A feature of these evenings will be 
the appearance of Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, as soloist. Mr. Bauer canceled 
concert engagements to play the piano 
portions of Loeffler’s “Poem.” 

In the anouncements, these perfor- 
mances are emphasized as “assembling 
the ingredients of the theatre into a 
form which shall be neither music, 
drama, nor dance, in their restricted 
senses, but shall weld their elements 
into a unified medium of expression.” 

Both Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Janssen 
have expressed approval of Miss Lewi- 
sohn’s scenarios for the dramatic ac- 
tion. Mr. Janssen has refused other 
requests for the right to stage “New 
Year’s Eve in New York,” choosing 
to have its first dramatic expression 
made under Miss Lewisohn’s direction. 


Dusolina Giannini, Marguerite D’AI- 
varez, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Marcel Grandjany and René LeRoy, and 
Horace Britt have been engaged for 
the Vernon-Haddon series of March 
musicales in Atlantic City. 
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Milwaukee School Children Hear 
— Chicago Symphony Concert 





LL unveeeyeni tnt 


Matinee Concert ie Pupils 
Sponsored by School 
Board—Ovation for Min- 
neapolis Symphony and 
Verbrugghen — Teachers’ 
Association Gives Choral 


Program 
ILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—More than 
6000 children of Milwaukee 


crowded the Auditorium to hear the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra in the 
matinee concert given under’ the 
auspices of the Milwaukee school board 
and Herman Smith. supervisor of music 
in the public schools. 

Eric De Lamarter talked familiarly 
to the children about the composers. 
The orchestra gave a delightful pro- 
gram made up of numbers with out- 
standing melodies. These comprised 
such compositions as Nicolai’s ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” the Nocturne and 
Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the Serenade from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding,” the Funeral March 
of a Marionette, and the “Blue Danube” 
Waltzes. The children gave a fine ren- 
dition of “Hear, O Ye Nations” from 
Haydn under the direction of Mr. 
Smith, accompanied by the orchestra. 

The sixth concert in the Chicago 
Symphony series was given the same 
evening at the Pabst Theatre under 
the local management of Margaret 
Rice. Sylvia Lent, violinist, played the 
SaintSaéns B Minor Concerto, with a 
tone of real vitality though not of 
large volume, and with genuine 
artistry. The audience gave evidence 
of being pleased with the performance. 

The orchestra under Mr. De La- 
marter played Chabrier’s “Joyeuse 
Marche,” Reger’s Concerto in the Olden 
Style, Glazounoff’s charming Concert 
Waltz in F and the Beethoven First 
Symphony. Mr. De Lamarter con- 
ducted the Beethoven work with de- 
tailed emphasis on the many beauties 
of the score. 


Verbrugghen Receives Ovation 


The Minneapolis Symphony orches- 
tra, Henri Verbrugghen conductor, ap- 
pearing in the Civic Concert series at 
the Auditorium was compelled by one 
round of applause after another to give 
several encores. 

More than 3000 heard the concert. 
The program included a Weber Over- 
ture, the Strauss Tone Poem “Don 
Juan,” which was given an inspired 
reading, Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, infused with tremendous dra- 
matic import, Debussy’s “Afternoon of 


HUUUUUNSORNENULIOUOUEUAUEEECEONAAULUUUCENEUOOOUENNERENONOOAAYAOU UU SAGERGELOOEOU ONE TAADOUNNSSNANET HALON NANT ENTE 


a Faun,” and Wagner’s Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger.” Seldom has so much 
genuine enthusiasm been shown at an 
orchestra concert. 

Vladimir Horowitz appeared on Jan. 
26 at the Pabst Theatre in Margaret 
Rice’s Fine Arts Course. The pianist 
again astonished his hearers with the 
wide diversity of his talents. He 
played Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in D, and numbers by Brahms, 
Busoni and Scarlatti. 


Teachers’ Chorus Sings 


The Milwaukee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion with their Philharmonic chorus 
gave a concert at the Pabst Theatre 
on Jan. 28. The club sang without 
their regular conductor, Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, who had suffered a nervous 
collapse. Magdalene Rud, member of 
the chorus, stepped into the breach and 
led her fellow singers in fine style. 

The chorus was induced to give many 
encores. The audience was especially 
pleased by Treharne’s “Patter Shoon,” 
Hahn’s “My Tender Songs,” and num- 
bers by Bornschein. Irene Klann, 
soloist, revealed a soprano voice of nice 
quality and good carrying power. She 
was given a hearty reception. Arthur 
Arneke played responsive accompani- 
ments. 

The MacDowell Club Orchestra gave 
an entertaining concert at the Art In- 
stitute under the direction of Pearl 
Brice. In Massenet’s Overture to 
“Phédre” and in Tchaikovsky’s “Nut 
Cracker” Suite, and numbers from 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Miss Brice showed her ability to get 
dramatic and lyric expression from her 
band of fine players. 

Another feature was Debussy’s “The 
Blessed Damozel,” sung by a group of 
singers trained by Clementine Malek. 
Adele Strohmeyer and Mrs. Harold 
Smith were capable soloists. Miss 
Brice provided a fine accompaniment 
with the orchestra and Mrs. Winogene 
Kirchner assisted at the piano. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Mme. Clay-Kiizdi Presents Pupils 


Mme. Clay-Kiizdé presented seven of 
her advanced pupils in a recital at her 
studio on Jan. 8 before a large gather- 
ing. Among those heard were Wey- 
land Echols, tenor, who has been en- 
gaged for a series of concerts in Florida 
and then migrates to Japan for other 
engagements; Mathilde Swartz, so- 
prano, who has sung frequently over 
the radio, and Charles E. Mowry, bass. 
Others who took part were Ida Barie, 
mezzo-soprano; Miriam Benson and 
Helen Bristol, sopranos. 
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Margherita Salvi as Norina in “Don 
Pasquale” 








Opera in Chicago 
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24. Rosa Raisa took the title role and 
has never sung better. The splendid 
sweep and emotional intensity of her 
art meets a worthy opportunity in the 
Ponchielli score, and not a drop of its 
drama escaped her searching exposi- 
tion. The singing of Coe Glade as 
Laura, was rich and satisfying, as it 
always is, none the less effective be- 
cause of its refreshing youthfulness. 
Ada Paggi voiced the miseries of the 
blind mother. Something in this music 
must inspire contraltos, for like many 
another in the part, Miss Paggi has 
never sung half so well. 

Among the men of this populous 
drama Charles Marshall made light of 
Enzo’s heroic measures, and Cesare 
Formichi rro‘ected Barnaba’s villainies 
in one of the greatest of baritone 
voices. Messrs. FParomeo, Nicolich, 
Oliviero and Sandrini completed the 
cast. Emil Cooper conducted. 

At the “Lohengrin” repetition of Jan. 
19, Hilda Burke was assigned the role 
of Flisa «nd Theodore Strack that of 
the knight. 


“Carmen” and “Lucia” Close Season 


“Carmen” was given its only per- 
formance of the season on Jan. 31. 
Maria Olszewska had the title part, and 
Hallie Stiles came to her second role 
with the company in Micaela. René 
Maison was the Don José, and Esca- 
millo’s braggings were resonantly 
sounded by Cesare Formichi. The 
others were Eugenio Sandrini, Edouard 
Cotreuil, Thelma Votipka, Ada Paggi, 


Desire Defrére and Giuseppe Cava- 
dore. Emil Cooper conducted. 
The season’s valediction came on 


Feb. 1 with “Lucia.” The cast was as 
before save that two American artists 
were granted their only appearances of 
the season. Forrest Lamont sang Ed- 
gardo with intelligence and ample vocal 
ability. Barre Hill disclosed consider- 
able improvement since last heard, in 
the ungrateful part of Lord Henry. 
And so, hail and farewell the Civic 
Opera season of 1929-30! 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 
Leo Schulz Returns from European 
Tour 


Leo Schulz, for many years solo 
’cellist of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra who retired last season, has 
returned to New York after a European 
tour. 


GLEE CLUB TO APPEAR 





Ethel Fox and J. Rudiella to Be Solo- 
ists with Printers’ Chorus 


The second concert of Big Six Glee 
Club, under the direction of Frank J. 
Evans, will be given on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 23, in the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York. 

The assisting artists will be Ethel 
Fox, soprano, and J. Rudiella, tenor. 
Miss Fox has sung with the San Carlo 
Opera Company; at the Teatro Na- 
cional at Havana, Cuba, and in many 
concerts. 

Mr. Rudiella is a first prize winner 
of the Paris Conservatoire. During six 
years he has sung more than fifty 
operatic and operetta roles, appearing 
in Paris and the principal cities of 
France, besides making tours with the 
Opéra-Comique which took him to 
other countries. 

The Big Six Glee Club is composed 
of forty union printers, working in the 
various newspapers and commercial 
houses of New York. Mr. Evans is a 
conductor of long experience, besides 
being a vocal teacher of note. 

The men will sing the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from “Tannhauser” and works 
by Handel, Sullivan, Adam, Kreutzer, 
Spross, Protheroe, Speaks, Molloy and 
other composers. 





L. D. Frey to Teach at Summer School 
of Chicago Musical College 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., Feb. 5.—Long 
Beach is to be represented on the fac- 
ulty of the Summer Master School of 
the Chicago Musical College, by L. D. 
Frey, a prominent vocal teacher, and 
director of the choir of First Christian 
Church, one of the largest choirs on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Frey is the man- 
ager of the Long Beach Philharmonic 
Artist Course, director of the Billy 
Sunday Chorus and the Woman’s Mu- 
sie Club Chorus. Mr. Frey is a pupil 
of several well known vocal teachers 
including Frantz Proschowski, who is 
connected with the Chicago Musical 
College. A. M. G. 








Beniamino Gigli on a Concert Tour 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor, left the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company last week for 
a tour. He will rejoin the Opera on 
March 4. 

Mr. Gigli will be heard in Montreal, 
Rochester, Toronto, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, Dal- 
las, Houston, Richmond, twice in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Boston and 
New Haven. Mr. Gigli’s annual recital 
in New York will be given in the Mecca 
Auditorium Sunday afternoon, Feb. 23. 
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BALTIMORE GREETS 
AMERICAN SINGERS 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Forces 


in Visit—Native Work 
by Local Symphony 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The American 
Opera Company appeared in two per- 
formances on Jan. 24 and 25 at the 
Lyric. 

“Yolanda of Cyprus,” by the Amer- 
ican composer Clarence Loomis, and an 
American librettist Cale Young Rice, 
proved satisfying. The principals dis- 
played a thorough understanding of 
music values and a refreshingly natural 
dramatic characterization. Scenically, 
the productions surpassed many efforts 
seen in the past. 

Vladimir Rosing, the stage director, 
and his assistants deserve praise for 
the “rejuvenated” version of “Faust.” 
It was skilfully handled and dramat- 
ically effective. Natalie Hall, Harriet 
Eells, Edith Piper, Charles Kullman, 
Clifford Newdall, John Moncrieff, with 
the assistance of the remaining cast, 
and Isaac Van Grove, conductor, whose 
orchestra responded smoothly, added to 
the interest of the performances. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest conductor, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, ap- 
peared at the Lyric, on Jan. 22, before 
an appreciative audience. The read- 
ing given to the Franck D Minor sym- 
phony, the Liszt “Préludes” and to a 
modern work by Wetzler disclosed the 
conductor’s understanding and indivi- 
dual conception of the compositions. 

The third concert of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 19, had as 
its feature number the prize suite, 
“From the Southern Mountains,” by 
Lamar Stringfield. “The composer, a 
young North Carolinian, has taken his 
thematic substance from his youthful 
mountain impressions. The native ap- 
peal of the primitive songs has been 
retained in colorful orchestral ver- 
sions. The composer conducted, and 
his work was applauded. Sadah Shu- 
chari, violinist, was the soloist. Gustav 
Strube, the conductor, read the Tchai- 
kovsky B Minor symphony with sym- 
pathetic attention to detail. 

Maxim Karolik, tenor; Harriet Cols- 
ton, soprano; Nicholas Slonimsky, pian- 
ist, and George Bolek, accompanist, 
gave a joint recital at the Alcazar on 
Jan. 20. 

Frank Gittelson, violinist, and Austin 
Conradi, pianist, members of the Pea- 
body Faculty in the eleventh recital of 
the series, were heard in a reading of 
the Beethoven C Minor Sonata in which 
unanimity of expression prevailed. Mr. 
Gittelson further extended the program 
with effectively played solo numbers. 
Philip Jeffreys was the accompanist. 

The twelfth Peabody recital, on Jan. 
24, introduced Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist. Unusual sweep and imagin- 
ation were evidenced in the playing of 
this artist. There was an outburst of 
approval after each number, and addi- 
tional encores were demanded. 

John Denues, director of music edu- 
eation in the local public school sys- 
tem, was the guest speaker before the 
Baltimore Music Club on Jan. 18. His 
topic, “The Development of Music Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools,” was of 
interest. Lamar Stringfield, composer, 
spoke on music appreciation. The pro- 
gram concluded with a group of songs 
presented by Harriet Colston, soprano; 
modern piano compositions played by 
George Bolek, and numbers by the 
Baltimore Music Club Women’s Chorus 
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Baltimore 


Gustav Strube, Conductor, 
Symphony Orchestra 


under the direction of Franz C. Born- 
schein. The chorus sang “Eliland” of 
von Fielitz, as arranged by Zoltai; two 
songs of Lily Strickland, arranged by 
Mr. Bornschein, and Bryceson Tre- 
harne’s “Barney Boy.” Sarah Stulman 
was the accompanist. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn ap- 
peared at the Lyric in a brilliant dance 
recital on Jan. 15. 

Giuseppe De Luca, baritone; Grace 
Moore, soprano; Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
and Kreutzberg and Georgi, dancers, 
presented a diversified program at the 
Lyric on Jan. 17 under Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene’s management. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
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Boston Activities 


PE Sa 


Boston, Feb. 5.—In memory of Ella 
Dyer DeVoto, pianist, late wife of 
Alfred DeVoto, of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
a concert was given in George W. 
Brown Hall of the Conservatory build- 
ing by Beta Chapter and the Boston 
Club of Mu Phi Epsilon on the evening 
of Jan. 20. 

The following program was given by 
artists of the sorority to which Mrs. 
DeVoto belonged: Bach-Busoni, Cha- 
conne, Susan Williams; three songs by 
Richard Strauss, Fogg and Saint-Saéns, 
Abbie Conley Rice; an appreciation of 
Mrs. DeVoto, by Wallace Goodrich, dean 
of the Conservatory faculty; Saint- 
Saéns’ Fantasie for violin and harp, 
Ruth Austen and Artiss de Volt; Lizst’s 
“Harmonies du soir” and a Chopin 
Berceuse, Dai Buell. 

+ * oa 


Irma Watson, soprano, of Worcester, 
gave what was billed as a “lyric action 
recital” in costume, in the recital hall 
of the New England Conservatory on 
Jan. 23. This was under the direction 
of Clayton D. Gilbert, head of the Con- 
servatory Dramatic Department. A ca- 
pacity audience included a large dele- 
gation from Miss Watson’s home city. 
The singer, in presenting Old English, 
Russian and Chinese songs, was assisted 
by Howard D. Harrington, tenor; Carl 
Feldman, pianist; Harry Dickson, 
violinist; Edwin L. Stuntzner, ’cellists’ 
and Gertrude G. Brailey, accompanist. 

+ . - 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, is to give 
a recital in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 16. 

W. J. P. 


MUSIC STUDY GAINING 





Upward Trend in Education Described 
at Boston Teachers’ Meeting 


Boston, Feb. 5.—Interest in musical 
education throughout the country is on 
the increase, according to John L. 
Bratton, speaking before the Piano- 
forte Teachers’ Society of Boston at 
the first meeting of the New Year in 
Wesleyan Hall on the evening of Jan. 
18. Mrs. Jane Russell Colpitt, pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Bratton, the speaker of the eve- 
ning, gave an enthusiastic audience a 
very optimistic view of the future. 
Mr. Bratton has traveled extensively 
throughout the country during the last 
year, making a survey of the musical 
situation. He told those present that 
interest in education music was show- 
ing a marked increase during the last 
few months. He gave figures to prove 
that college and school registration in 
music departments had increased ma- 
terially this season. 

A general discussion was held after 
the lecture, during which various teach- 
ers present gave their views of class 
teaching and radio influence on the 
pupils of today. The meeting was such 
a success that the society hopes to give 
another in the near future. 

W. J. P. 


BOSTON FETES GLAZOUNOFF 


Reception at Conservatory Given in 
Honor of Composer 


Boston, Feb. 5.—In honor of Alex- 
ander Glazounoff, eminent Russian 
composer, the director and faculty of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music gave a reception in George W. 
Brown Hall at the Conservatory, Jan. 
21. The composer spoke interestingly 
about musical conditions in Europe. 

At the tea table were Mrs. George 
W. Chadwick, Mrs. Ralph L. Flanders, 
Mrs. Wallace Goodrich, Mrs. Timothee 
Adamowski, Mrs. Albert Lothian and 
Elizabeth I. Samuel. Practically all 
the members of the faculty and many 
officers and members of the Conserva- 
tory alumni association were in at- 
tendance. 

Noted among the invited guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Atkinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Binney, Mrs. de Men- 
ocal, Clarence W. Colburn, Emor H. 
Harding, Professor and Mrs. Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Mabel W. Daniels, 
Mrs. Chester B. Humphrey, Professor 
and Mrs. Walter R. Spalding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry B. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward A. Taft, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Woodworth, Mary E. Williams, Mrs. J. 
Lovell Little, E. Howard Gay, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur W. Wellington. 
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BRAHMS FESTIVAL 
PLANNED FOR BOSTON 


Symphony, Choruses and 
Soloists to Participate 
in March Cycle 


Boston, Feb. 5.—A special series of 
concerts, in which the principal orches- 
tral, choral and chamber works of 
Johannes Brahms will be played, is an- 
nounced for Symphony Hall in March. 
The Brahms Festival will be given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, with the as- 
sistance of the Harvard Glee Club, and 





the Radcliffe Choral Society. Assist- 
ing artists will be Artur Schnabel, 
noted pianist, who is to come from 
Europe especially for the occasion; 


Margaret Matzenauer, Jeannette Vree- 
land, and Fraser Gange, as singers to 
take solo parts; and the Burgin String 
Quartet. 

There will be four special concerts, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 23, and 
the evenings of March 24, 25 and 26. 
On Sunday, Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, the Second Pianoforte Con- 
certo, and the Fourth Symphony will 
be played. Works to be heard are: on 
Monday, “A Song of Destiny,” and “A 
German Requiem”; on Tuesday, a 
chamber program including a Violin 
Sonata, the “Liebeslieder” for mixed 
chorus, a group of pianoforte numbers, 
and the Quintet; and on Wednesday, 
the Rhapsody for alto, chorus and or- 
chestra; the First Piano Concerto, and 
the First Symphony. At the concerts 
of the previous Friday and Saturday, 
March 21 and 22, the “Academic Festi- 
val” Overture, and the Second and 
Third Symphonies will be played. 

The series of four concerts is now 
being subscribed for by means of the 
automatic subscription board at Sym- 
phony Hall. 


Boston Chromatic Club Elects Officers 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The Chromatic 
Club officers elected for the season 
1929-30 are as follows: Mrs. A. J. 
Rowan, president; Mrs. J. B. Ellis, 
vice-president; Mrs. R. S. Weeks, sec- 
retary, and Winnetta Lamson, treas- 
urer. The Club will give ten concerts 
at the Copley-Plaza, as usual, during 
the musical season. More than 200 
members and friends were invited to a 
musicale and tea held by the Club on 
Jan. 14 at 1 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Two groups of songs were given by 
Raymond Eaton, baritone, with Mrs. 
Buttleman as accompanist, and two 
groups of piano numbers were played 
by Elizabeth Jack. The officers of the 
MacDowell Club, who were guests of 
honor, held a reception during the tea. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A School for Serious Students 


All Branches 


Moderate Tuition Fees 


Special Announcement 
All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal 
Observation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
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LONG BEACH CLUBS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Noted Guests at Musicale 
and Lecture of Local 
Arts Society 


Lone BeacH, CAL, Feb. 5.—The 
program for the Musical Arts Club 
on Jan. 22. was given by Raymond 
Moremen, baritone, with Maurice 
Eisner, at the piano. Mr. Moremen 
who is organist and director of the 
choir in First Congregational Church, 
is a member of the Smallman A Capella 
Choir, and told the story of the cross- 
country tour of the organization, by 
motor bus, which was very thrilling. 

Other guests at the club meeting 
were August D. Zanzig, director of 
national music study for the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, who was in Long Beach two 
days, making a survey of the municipal 
music in the city; Clyde Doyle, and 
Charles Hunt, of Playground and 
Recreation Commission of the city; 
Herbert L. Clarke, director of Long 
Beach Municipal Band; Leonard J. 
Walker, conductor of Long Beach 
Symphony Orchestra, and Arthur 
Friedheim, pianist, who is teaching a 
master class at the University School 
of Music, Drama and Art, Dr. Con- 
stance Henry Beauer, director. 

The Woman’s Music Club, heard an 
all-Tchaikovsky program, arranged by 
Mae Gilbert Reese, chairman on Jan. 
22, and on the morning of the same day, 
the Church Music Section, Nina Wolff 
Dickinson, chairman, gave a program 
of vocal, piano and violin numbers. 
Ethel Willard Putnam was the prin- 
cipal speaker on both programs. 


Lashanska in Recital 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, appeared 
before a large and enthusiastic audience 
in the Municipal Auditorium on Jan. 24, 
as the third attraction in the Civic 
Concert Series, Katheryn Coffield, 
manager. A program of compositions 
by Handel, Bach, Schumann, and 
Strauss, with the romantic school rep- 
resented by Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff 
and Grieg, sung in German and 
French, and with a modern group 
of songs by Erich Wolff, MacDowell, 
Dvorak and La Forge, in English, so 
pleased the audience that numerous 
encores were demanded. In conclusion 
Mme. Lashanska sang “Annie Laurie,” 
playing her own accompaniment. Eliza- 
beth Alexander, was at the piano for 
the balance of the program. 


Zimbalist Is Presented 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, was pre- 
sented by L. D. Frey, local manager of 
the Philharmonic Course, at the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, Jan. 17, before a ca- 
pacity audience. This was Mr. Zimba- 
list’s third appearance here. Emanuel 
Bay was an artistic accompanist. 

At a musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Herman, Ingwald Wicks played 
his new composition “Fantasy Sym- 
phonic,” with Ruby La Nora Wicks 
at the piano. The three movements 
are based on the sagas of the Vik- 
ings, and the folk lore of the Scan- 
dinavians. The second artist on the 
program was Dorothy Stearns Mayer, 
soprano, soloist and director of First 
Methodist Church Choir, formerly of 
Miami, Fla. Mae Gilbert Reese was the 
accompanist. 

The Harmonia Club of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Nuncie S. Bittman, president, gave 
the program for the Woman’s Music 
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Club, Jan. 8. Myrtle Aber, soprano, 
a National League artist, who sang 
with the California Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and recently with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, was the 
principal soloist. Others on the pro- 
gram were Elsie R. Lewis, flutist; 
Doris Chilcott, pianist; Mrs. Bittman, 
singer of Spanish songs. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. L. H. Burke and 
Mrs. Chilcott. Ann Mathea, Norwegian 
soprano, and Magnhild Styhr, pianist, 
gave the musical program for the Ebell 
Club, Jan. 13. 

Joseph Ballantyne, presented his 
pupils Agnes Tyo, soprano; Dorothy 
Cohn, mezzo-soprano; Thomas G. Tan- 
cock, tenor, and Bernard L. Tyo, bass, 
in Lehmann’s song-cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden,” on Jan. 18. Harold Driver 
was the accompanist. The biography 
of Omar Khayyam, who wrote the 
“Rubaiyat,” and of Edward Fitzgerald, 
the translator of the text, was given by 
Theodore Bliss. 

Programs for the Musical Arts Club 
were given by the Musical Arts String 
Quintet, Louise F. Rogers, harp; Mrs. 
Allen K. Chase, Ahavney Torosian, and 
Edith McKenzie, violins; and Molly 
Johnson, ’cello. The Carleton Wood 
String Quartet, gave the program on 
Jan. 15. The members are Roberta 
Kirkpatrick and Carleton Wood, 
violins; Gordon Groves, viola; Harry 
Bell, Jr., ’cello. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 


ANNOUNCE MUSIC PRIZE 





Lauber Award for Phil-4elo*ia Stu- 
dent Composers Offered 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The second 
annual award of the Carl F. Lauber 
Music Prize has been announced. 

This award, which consists of an ap- 
propriate and specially designed medal, 
and cash for the current year amount- 
ing to $190, is made for excellence in 
composition. Compositions to be entered 
in the contest are not restricted as to 
length or form, and may be written for 
any instrument or voice or group of 
instruments or voices. No award will 
be made if the committee feels that 
none of the manuscripts submitted is of 
sufficient merit. Competitors must be 
regularly enrolled students in public or 
private schools in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict (within twenty miles of City Hall) 
or regular students with recognized 
teachers or studios of music. 

When manuscripts are submitted they 
must be accompanied by the certificate 
of an official of the school attended by 
the competitor, or of his music teacher, 
to the effect that the composition is by 
a regularly enrolled student who will 
not be older than twenty-one on March 
1, 1930. In order that the identity of 
the competitors may not be known to 
the committee of judges until after the 
winner has been selected, each contes- 
tant must attach a separate page to the 
manuscript giving his or her name, ad- 
dress, and school, studio, or music 
teacher. 

The following musicians will consti- 
tute the committee of judges: Henry 
Gordon Thunder, chairman; Nicholas 
Douty, and H. Alexander Matthews. 

The winner of the competition will 
receive the award about April 15, 1930. 
Manuscripts will be held by the trustee 
for thirty days after that date and may 
be called for during that time. 

It is hoped that a large number of 
compositions will be entered in this 
year’s competition in order to best sat- 
isfy Mr. Lauber’s two-fold wish in es- 
tablishing the award—first, to encour- 
age and fittingly reward young musi- 
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models of such men as Schiitz and 
Buxtehude, was attracted by the dra- 
matic possibilities of the recitative and 
aria. Neumeister’s cantata libretto, 
accepted as the model, was widely 
copied by Salomo Franck and others, 
and was adopted by Bach at Weimar 
(1708-17). 

This was one of the turning points 
in musical history. In the acceptance 
by the greatest composer of his era of 
the Italianate style, the development of 
the German motet was checked for cen- 
turies, until Wagner, notably in the 
“Meistersinger,” revived and developed 
the old contrapuntal choral style. Dr. 
Terry, although deploring this hiatus 
in musical development, finds compensa- 
tion in the fact that Bach thus achieved 
a form which was uniquely fitted to 
mirror his genius. In his last years, 
Bach returned to the hymnbook for in- 
spiration, using a paraphrased or ma- 
drigalized setting of the verses. 


A Vivid Tonal Poet 


In his cantatas, Bach is revealed as 
the possessor of a painter’s style. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Terry, he always “sought 
the image.” He is moved by objects 
rather than emotions—that is, he is 
predominantly an objective artist and a 
realist. His reaction is graphic, rather 
than lyrical or subjective. His observa- 
tion is direct and concrete. 

“Bach’s attitude to his text was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive, his inclination in- 
variably to form and paint a picture; 
his symbolism, direct and visual, not 
infrequently led him into exaggera- 
tions, and even absurdities,” says Dr. 
Terry. 

“The language of the cantatas is one 
of realistic suggestion by means of me- 
lodic or rhythmic formulae. Though not 
original in Bach, it reached its most 
perfect expression in him.” 

The symbols used might be reduced 
to twenty-five or thirty, including di- 
rections, themes, chromatics, cadences. 

From his intimate knowledge of the 
cantatas, Dr. Terry supplies numerous 
examples of an almost naive literal- 
ness. Thus, the composer invariably 
caused his voice parts to leap up sev- 
eral intervals in setting the word 
“high,” even if only in its figurative 
form in “high priest.” In the cantata 
which pictures the descent of the 
apostles from the mount, Bach quite 
paradoxically is led into setting this to 
an ascending cadence, suggested by the 
mere mention of a mountain. Thus he 
often seizes upon details rather than 
the conception as a whole. 

The master’s style abounds in vivid 
imitations—a sort of early program 


music which was particularly char- 
acteristic of the period and which he 
did not originate. If the flight of 
angels is mentioned, one is sure to find 
soaring motifs in the music. Similarly, 
such words as “death,” “sleep,” “eter- 
nity” and the like call to the composer’s 
mind the lulling rhythms of a lullaby, 
while “faith” and “steadfastness” are 
celebrated to the sturdy march of a 
chorale. Similarly moods are pictured 
by chromatics—woe and pain being in 
minor. His pauses are often very 
eloquent. 

Dr. Terry cites as a supreme illus- 
tration of Bach’s method the opening 
chorus of the St. Matthew Passion, 
which he likens to some vast canvas by 
Gustave Doré. Here one may see, he 
says, the Roman soldiers casting lots 
in the foreground; the agonizing Christ 
on the cross and in the background the 
mourning disciples, from whom arises 
the lamenting chorus based on the 
chorale “The sacred head now 
wounded.” If no other pages of Bach 
had survived, Dr. Terry says, these 
would have insured his immortality. 


Psychoanalyzing Bach 


Perhaps some day an audacious 
writer will trace all of Bach’s surging 
harmonies to a thwarted heart. If so, 
it will be to a longing for a heavenly, 
not an earthly, object of devotion. This 
placid burgher, a little shabby, once 
called on Frederick the Great and 
withstood with dignity the sneers of 
footmen. Why should he not? He had 
been accustomed for many years to talk 
intimately with the image of a Deity, 
not awful but very near in human 
guise. In his St. John Passion he 
mourned as gently for the dead Savior 
as for a brother. Never, in all his 
fifty-some years of greatest activity, 
did he sit down to write a cantata 
without inscribing his score paper with 
a prayer for aid and a dedication in 
quaint script, “To the Only God.” 

“As revealed in the cantatas,” says 
Dr. Terry, “Bach’s mind was pro- 
foundly devotional. Pietism and mysti- 
cism controlled his religious emotions. 
He had a personal, almost feminine, 
love for his Creator.” Like Spinoza, he 
was a “God-intoxicated” man, and, 
paradoxically, like that philosopher, he 
poured out all this passion in an almost 
mechanically exacting form. 

“But, when properly understood, his 
art dissipates the uninstructed picture 
of him as a cold and mathematical pre- 
cisian. Bach,” Dr. Terry sums up, “had 
a poet’s soul, a painter’s eye. He was 
2 large-hearted, simple Christian.” 

R. M. KNERR 





cians, and second, to bring to light new 
and worthy compositions. 

All manuscripts must be in the hands 
of the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Trustee, 1632 Chestnut 
Street, by Saturday, March 1, 1930. 





Milstein and Piatigorsky Sail for Euro- 
pean Engagements 


Nathan Milstein, Russian violinist, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian ’cell- 
ist, sailed on the Bremen on Jan. 31, 
after completing their first American 
tours, which included appearances with 
leading orchestras and took both artists 
as far as the Pacific Coast. The violin- 
ist and ’cellist on the eve of their 


sailing were the guests of honor at a 
reception tendered to them at the Har- 
vard Club by The Bohemians. Both ar- 
tists will return for American tours 
next January. Both will appear in many 
concerts in Europe in the meantime. 
Mr. Milstein was to play on Feb. 7, 
with the Orchestra Symphonique in 
Paris under the baton of Monteux, and 
then visit Holland, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy and Belgium. 

Mr. Piatigorsky will play with or- 
chestras and in recital in Germany, 
Holland, Austria and Hungary. Both 
will spend their vacations this summer 
in the South of France and in Switzer- 
land, with Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
as a third member of the party. 
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Will Have American Stage Premiéres 





“Sacre du Printemps” and 


“Gliickliche Hand” to Be 
Conducted by Stokowski 
in New York in Double 
Bill of League of Compos- 
rs, Assisted by Philadel- 
phia Orchestra—Nicholas 
Roerich to Design Settings 
for Former Work and 
Robert Edmond Jones for 
Latter—Leonide Massine 
and Rouben Mamoulian to 
Direct Productions 


GOR STRAVINSKY ’S “Le Sacre du 

Printemps” and Arnold Schénberg’s 
“Die Gliickliche Hand,” both staged 
for the first time in America, will be 
presented at the Metropolitan Opera 
House by the League of Composers and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
on April 22. The performance will be 
given as a benefit for the National Mu- 
sic League and a Composers’ Fund, the 
latter newly instituted by the League 
of Composers. 

Leopold Stokowski, who is appearing 
by permission of the board of directors 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, will conduct both works. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra that it has 
taken part in a stage production. 


Nicholas Roerich, noted painter, to 
whom “Le Sacre” is dedicated, will 
design the costumes and stage setting 
for the ballet. During the past sum- 
mer, Mr. Stokowski and Mr. Roerich 
spent some time with Stravinsky in 
Paris, discussing the coming produc- 
tion of his work. As a result of this 
conference, the “Rites of Spring” will 
be given a new interpretation toward 
which Stravinsky contributed many 
new suggestions. 

Leonide Massine, choreographer, an- 
other associate of the early productions 
of Diaghileff abroad, is at present form- 
ing his group of dancers and is under- 
taking the responsibility of the whole 
choreography. This is said to be a 
feat of no small proportions owing to 
the extreme difficulties encountered in 
attempting to apply Stravinsky’s un- 
conventional rhythms to the accepted 
forms of choreography. To this pur- 
pose, Massine has abandoned ll 
“stock” movements. He will be as- 
sisted by Martha Graham, who will be 
the soloist in the stupendous Dance 
Sacral which is the climax of the work. 

The ballet unfolds an elaborate cele- 
bration of the worship of fertility. A 
primitive ritual devoted to the mystical 
adoration of spring in which groups of 


dancers are employed, in hieratic re- 
lations, is culminated by the propitia- 
tory dance and sacrifice of a virgin. Of 
the broader subject of this work, 
Stravinsky himself has written that he 
intended to express “the marvellous 
power inherent in all nature to grow, 
to develop and to assume new forms— 
this power so great that it affects na- 
ture herself with a tremor, expressing 
itself in unease at the critical period 
of adolescence in all living things.” 

“Die Gliickliche Hand” is an opera 
whose subject and musical treatment 
are characteristic of the noted Vien- 
nese contemporary composer. It is 
scored for an enormous orchestra, part 
of which will be placed in the pit and 
part behind the scenes, and calls for 
all sorts of extraordinary lighting de- 
vices which are inextricably related to 
the stage action and musical develop- 
ment. 


A Drama of Fate 


Summed up briefly, the story of “The 
Hand of Fate” is that of a man struck 
low by fortune who twice throws off 
his chains, only to succumb to his des- 
tiny again. The parable is interpreted 
by a man, a woman, a stranger and a 
chimera. There is also a chorus, of 
whose presence we are made aware by 
fitfully lighted faces, by whispers and 
admonitory cries. 

Cooperating with Mr. Stokowski in 
this work are Robert Edmond Jones, 
American designer of stage settings, 
who has created the décor and cos- 
tumes for this fantastic work for 
singers and mimes; and Reuben 
Mamoulian, a stage director with 
“Porgy” and many other notable suc- 
cesses to his credit, who will direct the 
stage production. For the baritone 
solo role, the League has secured Ivan 
Ivantzoff, and for the three mimes, Olin 
Howland, Doris Humphreys and 
Charles Weidman. 

The League of Composers will thus 
give to New York what will probably 
be the piéce de résistance and the most 
notable “experimental” program of the 
1929-1930 musical season. Not only 
has the “Hand of Fate” never been 
presented in America in any form—but 
this is the first time that an opera of 
Arnold Schénberg has ever been heard 
here. Neither has “Le Sacre” ever 
been danced in America, though the 
concert arrangement has been given by 
several orchestras. Mr. Stokowski, 
who introduced the music of this ballet 
for the first time in America in 1922 
at a concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, will be the first to present in 
ballet form here what he contends to 
be “one of the most colossal conceptions 
of art.” 





Charles Fleischman, violinist, was 
scheduled to make his New York con- 
cert début on Feb. 9, at Steinway Con- 
cert Hall. He has given recitals 
throughout the Middle West and in the 
smaller towns around New York. 
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IMBPORTED RECORDS 


The Cramophone Shop's Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Re- 
corded Music is now available. 


postpaid. 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
47 East 47th Street, New York City 


Call or write for this wonder book 


Wickersham 6751 











The Better Records 





“By &“Dioc-riminator”?’ 


UITE the most audacious undertak- 

ing in the recording of modern mu- 
sic is represented by the Columbia rec- 
ords of Igor Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” conducted by the composer. 
This still highly controversial ballet 
suite has been issued in album form, 
there being ten parts on five twelve- 
inch records. The orchestra is speci- 
fied only as Symphony Orchestra. 

What record listeners are to think of 
Stravinsky’s music is one thing, their 
admiration for the Columbia in attack- 
ing so prickly a task quite another. 
With “Petrushka,” “The Firebird” and 
the more recent “Apollon Musagetes” 
available on records, it is possible now 
for the record collector to trace the 
various changes in Stravinsky’s style 
and manner. 

“The Rites of Spring,” as “Le Sacre” 
is styled in the vernacular, is a picture 
of Pagan Russia that has had the criti- 
cal world by the ears because of its 
rhythmic savagery and its bludgeoning 
climaxes. As these employ the pulsa- 
tile instruments to an unusual extent, 
and as this is the detail of recording 
which, to date, has most lagged behind, 
the records are hardly to be expected 
to provide the din this work has been 
known to create in the concert halls. 
Stravinsky seems to have been more 
anxious to make this performance clear 
than thunderous. For those who have an 
appetite for a work of the kind, these 
records will withstand endless study. 

Among other admirable Columbia is- 
sues are two in albums, the one devoted 
to Grieg’s C Minor Sonata, Op. 45, for 
violin and piano, played by Toscha Sei- 
del and Arthur Loesser, the violinist 
having the collaboration here of one of 
the best of chamber music pianists; and 
the other to the César Franck Quartet 
in D Major, played by the London 
String Quartet. Both are clear, full, 
musical and well balanced. 

Enrique Fernandez Arbos, conduct- 
ing the Madrid Symphony in the “Iber- 
ian Suite,” has made admirable record- 
ings of his own orchestral version of 
Albeniz’s music. That of “Triana” is 
especially colorful. 


ROM the Brunswick Studios comes 

a handful of records of unusual in- 
terest, their gold-seal Hall of Fame 
bringing some famous names within 
the reach of all with phonographs. 

On a double twelve-inch disc Xenia 
Beluas, soprano, and Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbender, baritone, sing the duet of 
Nedda and Silvio from the first act of 
“Pagliacci.” The baritone’s voice is 
one of great beauty both in quality and 
way of handling and to him is due 
much of the credit for the excellence 
of the records. Mme. Beluas has a natu- 
rally fine organ but it has a distressing 
tremolo at times and the high notes 
sound driven. The accompaniment is 
by orchestra led by Alexander Kitchin. 

On four twelve-inch sides, the com- 
plete “Tannhiuser” Overture is played 
by the Minneapolis Symphony conduct- 
ed by Henri Verbrugghen. The record- 
ing is excellent though one may take 
exception to some of the tempi. 

De Falla’s “Amor Brujo” is played 
on four sides of two twelve-inch discs 
by the London Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anthony Bernard. These are 
delightful records all through and the 
recording is good. A well worth while 
pair of discs, setting forth some charm- 
ing music. 





Gabrielle Ritter-Ciampi, well-known 
in Paris, sings the “Louise” aria and 
“Oui, je m’appelle Mimi” which the 
wise will recognize as “Mi Chiamano 
Mimi” from “Boheme.” Mme. Ritter- 
Ciampi’s voice is of a quality more 
popular in France than here. The rec- 
ords are recommended, therefore, to the 
attention of Gallic residents in the U. 
S. The accompaniment is by orchestra 
conducted by Manfred Gurlitt. 

Dvorak’s G Major Symphony is re- 
corded on both sides of four twelve- 
inch discs by a symphony orchestra 
conducted by Basil Cameron. It seems 
a pity that this set is not put out in an 
album. The recording is good and here 
is a fine opportunity to become familiar 
with a symphonic work by the noted 
Czech composer, less well-known than 
his “New World.” 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini of 
the Chicago Civic Opera have made two. 
records on one twelve-inch disc, of the 
duet of Leonora and Di Luna from Act 
IV of “Trovatore” and that of San- 
tuzza and Alfio from the first scene of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Both are ex- 
cellent. In fact, this is one of the best 
pair of records the Disc-Riminator has 
heard in a long time. 


HE Victor Studios send a varied col- 

lection. Coming first to hand is a 
ten-inch record by Paul Robeson of six 
Negro Spirituals, accompanied at the 
piano by Lawrence Brown. Mr. Robe- 
son’s voice records well and the songs 
prove interesting. 

A fine rendition of the not very pro- 
found “Phédre” Overture of Massenet, 
by the San Francisco Symphony under 
Alfred Hertz takes two sides of a 
twelve-inch Red Seal record. It is good 
in every respect. 

Those who like operatic potpourris. 
will enjoy one of “Pagliacci” made in 
Europe by Marek Weber and his or- 
chestra. It occupies two sides of a 
twelve-inch disc. 

Leopold Stokowski has made a two- 
side recording of Albeniz’ “Féte-Diew 
a Seville.” The records should be popu- 
lar with those who like the work itself, 
since, needless to state, it is perfectly 
done. 

Koussevitzky’s playing of the double- 
bass is something of a disappointment. 
With Pierre Luboschiitz at the piano, 
he plays a “Chanson Triste” by him- 
self and a Sonata Largo by Henry 
Eccles, the early English composer. 

A masterpiece, as one would sup- 
pose, is the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 30, 
No. 3, played by Fritz Kreisler and 
Rachmaninoff. What a combination! 
One can only reiterate that it is a mas- 
terpiece and let it go at that! 


HE Gramophone Shop has imported 

some interesting European record- 
ings. Polydor Records include the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Beethoven played by 
the Berlin State Orchestra under Erich 
Kleiber. A shortened form of “Die 
Fledermaus” of Johann Strauss, now 
playing in New York under the title of 
“A Wonderful Night” comes on six 
twelve-inch discs. It is made by chorus 
and orchestra. Mozart’s Sonata for 
Organ and String Orchestra is played 
by the Municipal Conservatory of 
Dortmund. The organist is Gerard 
Bunk and the conductor Paul Van 
Kempen. Herman Jadlowker, tenor, 
once of the Metropolitan, has recorded 
a group of early Italian songs. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCES CONTEST 


Will 





Sponsor Publication 
and Performance of 
New Works 


The Juilliard School of Music an- 
nounces its 1930 competition for publi- 
cation of new orchestral works by 
American composers. Through this 
competition, which results in the pub- 
lication of new and outstanding works, 
their performance by the major orches- 
tras is facilitated. 

The Juilliard School of Music will 
select a given work from the entries 
and pay for the printing and publica- 
tion of the score. It will also cooperate 
with the composer in securing for his 
work adequate rehearsal and  per- 
formance. 

The terms of the competition are as 
follows: 

1. Compositions must be by native 
born or naturalized American citizens. 

2. Only such orchestral compositions 

as are suitable for performance by a 
major symphony orchestra will be con- 
sidered, and only compositions of which 
the composer owns or can control the 
copyright should be submitted. 
, 3. Compositions which have been 
previously performed should be accom- 
panied by a brief statement as to places 
and dates of performance so far as 
known. 

4. Compositions should be sent to 
the Juilliard School of Music, 49 East 
52nd Street, New York, before May 1, 
1930. Manuscripts sent by mail should 
be insured and the composer’s name 
and address should be securely at- 
tached. Manuscripts not selected for 
publication will be returned to the 
sender. 

5. Should a composition of outstand- 
ing merit be disclosed through the com- 
petition, it will be published in the 
summer or autumn of 1930. 

Since December, 1927, the following 
orchestras have given twenty-two per- 
formances of works published by the 
Juilliard School of Music: Boston Sym- 
phony, conducted by Serge Koussevit- 
zky; the Chautauqua, N. Y., Festival 
Orchestra, under Albert Stoessel; the 
Cincinnati Symphony, under Fritz 
Reiner; the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
Nicolai Sokoloff; the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, under Howard Hanson; the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
under Mr. Reiner; and the Worcester 
Festival Orchestra, under Mr. Stoessel. 





Harvey Officer to Give Lectures 
at School 


Harvey Officer, composer and _ lec- 
turer, is giving four lectures at Miss 
Marsh’s School, Summit, N. J., two 
of which took place in Jan. 18 and 
Feb. 1. The other dates are Feb. 15 and 
March 8. The titles are: “Music We 
Inherited” (Plainsong), “The First 
Music We Made” (Polyphony), “Music 
We Put in the Theatre” (Opera) and 
“The Best Music We Made” (Bach). 
Mr. Officer will lecture before the New- 
ark Art Club on each of the five Mon- 


days in Lent. His subject will be 
“Poetry and Music.” A book of folk- 
song quartets, arranged for three 


voices and piano, by Mr. Officer, will 
be published by E. C. Schirmer of 
Boston. A string quartet in C Minor 
by Mr. Officer was to have its first 
performance on Feb. 2 by the Barbizon 
String Quartet. 
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La Forge Pupils Heard in Recital 


Pupils of Frank La Forge gave a 
recital at the Bowery Mission on Jan. 
21. Elizabeth Andres, contralto; Hazel 
Rhodes, soprano, and Nathaniel Cuth- 
right, tenor, were the singers and 
Marion Packard provided the accom- 
paniments. 

Phil Evans, accompanist pupil of 
Frank La Forge, played for Carmela 
Ponselle at the National Democratic 
Club luncheon on Jan. 18. Mr. Evans 
will be heard in Detroit on Feb. 1, at 
the piano for Cecilia Loftus. 

The weekly La Forge-Berimen Mu- 
sicale over WEAF on Jan. 23, was 
presented by Marie Castle, contralto, 
and Phil Evans, pianist and accom- 
panist. 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, was 
heard in recital at the Bowery Mission 
on Jan. 9, with Frank La Forge, his 
teacher, at the piano. Mr. van Hoesen 
offered songs in German and English, 
singing with taste and intelligence. 

Frank La Forge presented two of 
his artist pupils in recital over station 
WEAF on Jan. 2. Kathryn Newman, 
soprano, and Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, were the singers, and Mr. 
La Forge, accompanied them at the 
piano. Mr. van Hoesen was heard first 
and revealed a fine voice in songs in 
German and English. Two new songs 
by Mr. La Forge were introduced by 
Mr. van Hoesen, “Contemplation,” 
which is dedicated to Mr. van Hoesen, 
and “Far Away.” Miss Newman has 
a coloratura voice of great beauty. She 
handles it skillfully and betrays no 
effort throughout her wide range, even 
when soaring to a high E flat as she 
did in the aria from “Puritani” by 
Bellini. 

Mr. La Forge was at the piano for 
Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura so- 
prano, on Saturday evening, Jan. 4, and 
accompanied Harrington van Hoesen at 
his recital in Town Hall on Jan. 16. 

The ninth of a series of La Forge- 
Bertimen musicales was broadcast over 
station WEAF on Jan. 9. Mary Tippett, 
soprano; Phil Evans, pianist, and Beryl 
Blanch, accompanist, were heard. Miss 
Tippett, who has been heard on pre- 
vious programs, again gave artistic ren- 
ditions of songs in Italian and English. 
Mr. Evans played the Twelfth Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody by Liszt and a Gavotte by 
Sapellnikoff. Miss Blanch played excel- 
lent accompaniments. 





Artist Pupil of Maude Douglas Tweedy 
Gives Recital 


Jeanne Palmer Soudeikine, dramatic 
soprano, an artist pupil of Maude 
Douglas Tweedy, gave a recital at the 
latter’s studio on Jan. 12 with the as- 
sistance of Daniel Wolf, composer- 
pianist. After an admirable rendition 
of Verdi’s “Pace, Pace,” Miss Soudei- 
kine was heard in a French group by 
Deems Taylor, Nin, Fevrier and Rhené- 
Baton, then numbers in German by 
Strauss, Huge Wolf, Eric Wolf and 
the Liebestod of Wagner and the ac- 
companist’s “The Twilit Garden.” 





Zeta V. Wood Studio Recital 


Zeta V. Wood, soprano, gave a recital 
at her studio in Steinway Hall on Jan. 
16, assisted by Jean S. Buchanan, pian- 
ist, and Gertrude Liingen, accompan- 
ist. Mme. Wood presented numbers by 
Purcell, Franz, Roder and an old Eng- 


lish song in her first group, a group 
of songs in French and another in 
English. 

Mrs. Buchanan played Beethoven’s 
Minuet in E Flat Major, a Nocturne 
and a Waltz by Chopin, and a brace 
of pieces by Debussy. This was one 
of several musicales which Mme. Wood 
has given for the benefit of her pupils. 


Estelle Liebling Artists Prominent in 
Musical Attractions 


Frances Sebel, soprano, sang for the 
Princes’ Bay Women’s Club of Staten 
Island on Jan. 3. She has been reen- 
gaged for another appearance in March. 
Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano of 
the Roxy Theater, was guest artist on 
the Mobiloil Hour on Jan. 1. Joan Ruth, 
coloratura soprano, recently completed 
an engagement in “The Bachelor 
Father,” given by the Casey Players in 
St. Louis. 

Helen Bussinger, contralto, gave a 
recital in Philadelphia on Jan. 9 at the 
Art Alliance. Margaret Porter has been 
engaged for the new Dillingham show, 
“Ripples,” which is scheduled to open 
shortly. Clementine Rigeau is rehears- 
ing in “Simple Simon,” the new Ziegfeld 
show. Genevieve Jagger and Helen 
Cowan are appearing in the Schubert 
revival of the “Prince of Pilsen,” which 
opened on Jan. 13. 

At a concert of the Rubinstein Club 
of Jan. 7 the following Liebling artists 
took part: Dorothea Manski, Dorothy 
Miller, Celia Branz, Lucy Monroe, 
Frances Sebel and Gertrude Wieder. 

Jessica Dragonette, famous radio 
star, whose contract with Phileo ex- 
pired on Jan. 1, was immediately signed 
up by the Cities Service Company for a 
year. Miss Dragonette has been a pupil 
of Miss Liebling for the last six years. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Holds Conference 


On the evening of Jan. 8 a pupils’ 
intimate voice conference and informal 
program of song was held at the Ade- 
laide Gescheidt Studios, 15 West 74th 
Street. Normal, natural voice develop- 
ment was discussed in all its phases by 
Miss Gescheidt, founder of this voice 
procedure. Interesting demonstrations 
of tone and voice in its scientific analy- 
sis and the procedure of singing in 
various phases of its artistry were en- 
larged upon by the pupils present. 

These classes have been held in Miss 
Gescheidt’s Studios for the past seven- 
teen years to help in developing the 
singer’s ear and to amplify his knowl- 
edge of the principles of this system 
of voice development. 

At the close of the class the following 
informal program of song was given: by 
Marion Cox, contralto, songs by Meyer- 
Helmund, Donizetti, Gramm and Ross; 
by Thomas Reynolds, bass, songs by 
Tchaikovsky, Homer and O’Hara, and 
by Helen Harbourt, songs by Purcell, 
Schubert, de l’Acqua and Warren. Ver- 
non de Tar was the piano accompanist. 


Madeline Elba Sings in Balboa 


BaLBoa, C. Z., Feb. 1.—Madeline 
Elba, an American coloratura soprano, 
was heard in a special performance of 
“Traviata” here for the American 
colony with the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, on Jan. 22, winning high ap- 
proval from her listeners. The or- 
ganization is on tour of Central and 
South American cities. 





OTTO KAHN ASSISTS 
AMERICAN OPERA CO. 


Metropolitan Opera Director 
Sends Check to Encourage 
Native Singers 


A substantial gift from Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, ar- 
rived among letters of encouragement 
from prominent persons in the world of 
musie who learned that the American 
Opera Company was threatened with 
disbanding. The group of native-born 
and English-singing opera stars faced 
the possibility of being compelled to 
give up their attempts to popularize 
opera, after the fortnight’s tour in the 
South which will end their present sea- 
son, 

On the eve of their departure follow- 
ing their New York engagement, Mr. 
Kahn sent a check, the amount of which 
has not been revealed, and a letter in 
which he wrote: “It would be a sad re- 
flection upon our readiness to support 
worthy movements in the cause of 
American art, and a grievous discour- 
agement to those who, with fine zeal 
and with disregard of material consid- 
erations personal to themselves, have 
given to the American Opera Company 
the best that is in them, if that organi- 
zation were compelled to discontinue its 
meritorious and promising activities. 

“T hope very sincerely that the finan- 
cial support which the company requires 
to insure its existence will be forth- 
coming without delay. Personally I am 
very glad to enlist myself among the 
patrons and well-wishers of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company.” 

Mr. Kahn made his contribution after 
a plea from Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 
who called the company necessary for 
America’s cultural development. 





Isabel Hatfield in Costume Recital 


In the Aeolian Salon on Jan. 25, Fay 
Foster presented her pupil, Isabel 
Knight Hatfield, soprano, in a costume 
recital. Miss Hatfield disclosed a beau- 
tiful voice and interpretive and linguis- 
tic gifts in songs in five languages. 
Received with special favor were “Five 
Panels from a Chinese Screen,” settings 
by Miss Foster of poems by Dr. Sum 
Nung Au Young, and four Spanish 
songs by Maria Grever. The Celeste 
Trio, Ethel Smith Ford, violin, Elsa 
Egner Livingston, ’cello, and Ruth 
Wunderlich Landes, piano, contributed 
two groups, one of Chinese and one of 
Spanish compositions, the former be- 
ing preceded by some instructive and 
amusing remarks by Miss Foster. 





Perry Averill Pupil Scores 


Emily Hanson, soprano, made a very 
successful debut with the Metropolis 
Company as Marguerite in “Faust,” 
which was given at the Community 
Auditorium on Jan, 21. After her sing- 
ing of the “Jewel Song” she received 
an ovation. Her voice is of a lovely 
quality and her French was particular- 
ly praiseworthy. She is a product “of 
the studio of Perry Overill, with whom 
she has studied for five years. 


Fred Patton Changes Teaching Days 


Fred Patton, bass, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, has changed his teaching 
days in Steinway Hall to Mondays and 
Fridays to conform with important 


radio broadcasting engagements. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S OPEN FORUM 





To the Editor of MusiIcaAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to express my warm ap- 
probation of your editorial on the music 
of Sibelius. Three years ago Sokoloff 
and his Cleveland Orchestra played 
Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony in this city, 
which was the only symphony of this 
composer I have heard, and its hearing 
makes me very hungry for more. As I 
recall it, about the same time one of 
the eastern orchestras—I think the 
Philadelphia—played Sibelius’ Fifth 
Symphony in New York and it was re- 
ceived with acclaim by the critics. 
There are, I believe, seven of them; 
why have they remained almost wholly 
unknown in this country? 

Permit me also to add my word to 
Mr. West’s letter on “Musical Debunk- 
ing.” I listened this past week to a 
very adequate performance of “Don 
Giovanni” by the German Opera Co., 
and of all inane, futile, stupid operas, 
this one is entitled to the palm! One 
is, I understand, expected to blink the 
stupid book in order to revel in Mo- 
zart’s music. But one listens to this 
prattling, infantile music which has no 
significance, no relation whatever to the 
drama (if any) or its phases or moods, 
with a feeling of supreme boredom. If 
this be heresy or Philistinism, make the 
most of it! 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD C. POTTER. 
Washington, D. C. 


The New Jersey Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a musician resident in the State 
of New Jersey, I would like the privi- 
lege of saying some words anent the 
discussion in your paper regarding the 
conductorship of the New Jersey Or- 
chestra and in particular the letter 
appearing in your issue of Jan. 10, 
signed R. L. Hartwell. 

No amount of “airy persiflage” or 
plain bunk about audiences rising to 
greet a conductorial Paderewski can 
explain what I can only brand as New 
Jersey’s musical shame. I am not con- 
vinced that this attitude is represen- 
tative of the state as a whole. But we 
in Hudson County quite understand the 
mental and cultural status of Mont- 
clair and the Oranges. 

I am not surprised therefore that a 
bearded foreign conductor should be 
preferred to a plain clean shaven, 
humble, but highly efficient American. 

With Mr. Hartwell’s high opinion of 
Mr. Pollain’s conductorial ability I have 
no complaint. He is welcome and en- 
titled to his opinion as I am to mine. 
Mr. Hartwell says: “I am pleased to 
find that my opinion regarding the 
excellence of the performance was more 
than confirmed by the press critics.” 
Now read what the Montclair “Times” 
says in part: “The Orchestra gave a 
respectable but not inspired rendition. 
Lack of sufficient preparation was ap- 
parent in slight slips and uncertain in- 
tonation. The organization has played 
better in past seasons.” Is this the 
critical praise of which Mr. Hartwell 
speaks? 

Again we are informed by Mr. 
Hartwell: “From the very start of the 
performance last night it was obvious 
that the choice of the orchestra was 
fully vindicated.” Was Mr. Pollain’s 
selection the choice of the orchestra? 
Did the membership have the slightest 
say about who should be their con- 
ductor? Or rather was not this se- 
lection made by a board of trustees? 


Mr. Hartwell waxes enthusiastic with 
regard to the high accomplishments 
of the orchestra under Mr. Pollain, but 
he fails to tell us how they were se- 
cured. Is it not a matter of fact that 
what was represented to be the New 
Jersey Orchestra was a nucleus of 
former members padded by a more than 
liberal augmentation of Mr. Pollain’s 
associate instrumentalists from the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra? No 
wonder the result pleased Mr. Hart- 
well; but is this the proper time to 
estimate the orchestra on its own 
merits, when it appeared with addi- 
tional professional players? 

Mr. Hartwell hopes to enjoy good 
music “whether conducted by an Ameri- 
can, a Frenchman or one of any other 
nationality.” How does he expect to 
hear good music composed and con- 
ducted by Americans, when Americans 
are not given a chance to develop? How 
is it that no American-born conductor, 
Henry Hadley excepted, wields the 
baton over a symphony orchestra of 
major standing and dignity? 

When one considers the might and 
power of the American creative imagi- 
nation as manifested in the other arts 
why does it fail comparatively in 
music? I claim that conditions are 
such—and the Montclair incident is a 
typical one—as to strangle native de- 
velopment almost before it is born. 

The Montclair affair cannot be 
camouflaged; it really is the displace- 
ment of a competent and gifted Ameri- 
can by a foreigner. Further, I assure 
Mr. Hartwell that all his desire in the 
world for a judgment “by performance 
and results” rather than “by such a 
petty thing as the birthplace of a great 
artist,” will not blind the eyes of dis- 
cerning observers to the practical 
demonstration given by those who con- 
trol the New Jersey Orchestra of the 
destruction of an opportunity for 
American musical development. 

All honor to MusICcAL AMERICA for its 
courageous exposure of this situation. 

JAMES P. DUNN. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





More About Radio Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. John Heintz’s article, “Will the 
Radio Popularize Classical Music?” 
was too frank writing not to tell him so, 
and also to say what a relief it is to 
read something which is not filled with 
stupid pleasantries. 

If I didn’t agree with him, I shouldn’t 
take the trouble to write. 

Isn’t there a “possible” article on the 
reasons why those with listening talent 
are becoming fewer and fewer? Or do 
you agree with the statement that they 
are becoming fewer and fewer? For my 
own part I cannot help but feel that 
the cause, mostly unacknowledged but 
felt intuitively, is that we are being 
“spoon-fed” mentally; nursed, washed 
and taleum-powdered physically; and 
doped, chloroformed and buried spiri- 
tually. 

I spent a profitable few minutes read- 
ing what Mr. Heintz had to say, and 
have had a self-satisfying pleasure in 
dropping you the present effusion! 

G. M. BREWER. 





More About That “Hall of Fame” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I ask that this letter appear at 
your early convenience? 
With no criticism whatever of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 


for sponsoring a movement with a vot- 
ing contest through its members anent 
a “Hall of Fame” in a certain public 
building in New York, wherein shall 
be placed the names of American sing- 
ers, players, conductors and compos- 
ers, I wish it to be known that I am 
personally not out for such honors, dis- 
tinct as such an honor may be. 

I feel that it is better to let future 
generations be the judge as to whether 
one’s work for American music war- 
rants such recognition. Only time can 
decide such a thing. At least these are 
my principles. I did not know until 
recently that my name had been men- 
tioned among others for the contest, 
and I hope my well-meaning friends 
will at once withdraw my name and 
respect my wishes, which are most sin- 
cere. 

With best wishes and thanks for your 
past courtesies, I am 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
Hollywood, Cal. 





Transposing Arias 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am frequently amazed at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House when I hear 
arias transposed, down. I have 
heard “Casta Diva” sung a tone lower 
than Bellini wrote it; Rodolfo’s aria, 
also, though the tonality was resumed 
for the already low “Mi chiamano 
Mimi.” It was again lowered for the 
duet at the end of the act. 

What’s the matter with those people? 
Can’t their sopranos and tenors sing 
High C’s any more? 

Mabel Garrison was the only Queen 
of the Night who sang the high F in 
the first aria. All the others sang “Do, 
re, mi,” that is, “B flat, C. D,” instead 
of “Do, mi, sol” or “B flat, D. F.” 

I don’t know what’s come into opera 
singers of this day and age. I’m sure 
Patti and Gerster and Parepa and Nils- 
son and Campanini and Brignoli would 
have died rather than transpose arias 
or leave out high notes. And I trem- 
ble to think what the audiences would 
have done to them in my day! 

“OLD OPERA GOER.” 

Englewood, N. J. 





Why No Appoggiaturas? 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I noticed in the recent performance 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo” by the Friends of 
Music that the young artist who sang 
the lovely air of the Happy Shade took 
the long appoggiaturas as “grace notes,” 
that is, with no accent and no time 
value. This seemed to me to destroy 
utterly the character of the phrase, 
and furthermore I cannot see any rea- 
son for her doing it. 

One hears the same thing in most 
Mozart singing, too, where the long 
appoggiatura is so characteristic. The 
rule, as I was taught in my youth, is 
that it was against harmonic laws of 
Mozart’s day to write a dissonance on 
an accented beat. This law was evaded 
by making the first two notes identical 
on paper, but by playing or singing, in- 
stead of the first of them, the note 
which preceded it. Anyone interested 
can hear this exemplified in Lilli Leh- 
mann’s superb “Don Giovanni” rec- 
ords. She certainly must have known 
how to sing Mozart if anyone ever did! 

T. B. K. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS HEARS 
CONCERTED MUSIC 


Resident Artists Perform 
Varied Programs Under 
Club Auspices 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Feb. 5.—The pro- 
gram of the Saturday Music Club at 
the Fort Hayes Hotel on Jan. 25 pre- 
sented Mozart’s Piano Quartet in D, 
with Edwin Stainbrook at the piano; 
Schubert’s Sonatina for violin and 
piano, Opus 137; a group for string 
ensemble, Serenade by Haydn, Elégie, 
by A. Walter Kramer, and Guitarre by 
Nevin; two arrangements for male 
chorus, “Little David, Play on Your 
Harp” by Guion; a medley of sea- 
chanties, by Andrews; and Lisa Leh- 
mann’s song-cycle, “The Daisy Chain.” 
Mary Royer, pianist, played numbers 
by Debussy and Brahms. This club of 
young musicians, of which Katherine 
Zettler is president and Edwin Stain- 
brook program chairman, is making 
noteworthy efforts to further the in- 
terest in concerted music. 

Earl Hopkins, violinist, and Roy 
Kohler, pianist, gave another of the 
series of faculty recitals at the con- 
servatory of music at Capital Uni- 
versity. High lights of the program 
were César Franck’s violin and piano 
sonata, and a performnce of Corelli’s 
“La Folia” with accompaniment of a 
string quartet in which Mabel Dunn 
Hopkins played first violin. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone and teacher, 
on Jan. 21 gave a second evening musi- 
cale at the governor’s mansion, to 
which the public was welcomed by 
Governor and Mrs. Myers Y. Cooper. 





Club Gives Brahms Program 


The January concert of the Wom- 
en’s Music Club series was given by 
Mischa Elman, who made his first local 
solo appearance in seven or eight 
years. The January matinee by ac- 
tive members was mainly devoted to 
Brahms, and was notable for the play- 
ing of two soloists, Marie Hertenstein 
Waller, pianist, and Alma Borneman, 
violinist; the performance of two move- 
ments from the Quintet, Op. 34, and 
the Liebeslieder sung by the Gaines 
Quartet with Agnes Wright and 
Frances Beall, pianists. 

Herman Amend and Charles Flesch, 
managers of the Barbizon Series, pre- 
sented the Kedroff Male Quartet in 
concert on Jan. 29. An appreciative 
audience demanded many encores. 

Another outstanding concert of the 
season was the first appearance of the 
London String Quartet on Jan. 21, 
under the auspices of the local chapter 
of Delta Omicron sorority of which 
Ruth McConnell, violin instructor at 
the Morrey School of Music, is the 
head. The Londoners played Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3, 
Waldo Warner’s “Pixy Ring,” and the 
Brahms C Minor Quartet. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





Emilie Rich Underhill, American so- 
prano, who will give a recital on Feb. 
10 in Steinway Concert Hall, will in- 
clude in her program “We Two in 
May,” a work in manuscript, which 
was composed by her sister, Dorothy 
Rich Godfrey; a Schumann group, two 
numbers by Santoliquido, two Cimara 
numbers, a French group, and works 
by Barnett, Bridge, Horsman and 
Grieg. 





Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 32) 





played some excellent tone coloring, 
which was later heard in short pieces 
by Debussy, Ravel and others. Miss 
Rabinovitch has evidently made her 
most of her interval of silence, and her 
playing seemed to have grown consid- 
erably in every way, so that it meas- 
ures up well to the customary stand- 
ards of the New York audience. D. 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist 


In his first New York recital of the 
season, Mischa Levitzki played to a 
crowded house in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 2. The pian- 
ist played a program of unusual length 
and comprehensiveness. The Scarlatti 
Sonata in A Major was done with a 
fine-spun delicacy. Mr. Levitzki’s 
Mozart Sonata in A Major (Kéchel 
331) was a vigorous and, in lyric pas- 
sages, often moving performance. In 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue 
the performance was finely codrdinated 
and sonorous. Some of the best play- 
ing of the day was done in Schumann’s 
“Symphonic Studies,” a superb illus- 
tration of command of form and tech- 
nical mastery. The final group of 
Chopin works showed the pianist’s 
command of genre pieces, each inter- 
pretation being a model of its sort. 
The list was prolonged with several 
encores, the pianist’s own Valse being 
included. There were ovations all 
through the afternoon. i 


League of Composers 


The program of the second concert 
under the auspices of the League of 
Composers, in the Art Centre on the 
afternoon of Feb. 2, included a Quartet 
by Jerzy Feitelberg, brilliantly played 
by the Pro Arte Quartet, a Capriccio 
for Two Pianos, interpreted by Paul 
Nordhoff and Edward Bredshall; a 
Suite for Flute unaccompanied, by 
Wallingford Rieger, played by Georges 
Barrére; “Mexican Pieces,” by Carlos 
Chavez, and “Granites,” by Dane Rud- 
hyar, with the composer at the piano. 


La Argentina, Dancer 


On Feb. 2, in Town Hall, unmolested 
by the busybodies who have been en- 
forcing Sunday Blue Laws to the incon- 
venience of other dancers, La Argen- 
tina gave her penultimate farewell re- 
cital of the season before the usual ca- 
pacity audience. She was obliged to 
repeat her “Garrotin,” “Cielo di Cuba,” 
“La Corrida” and “Lagarterana.” In 
the latter the dancer proved herself a 
rare comedienne, bringing down the 
house with her subtle antics. The mar- 
vels of nuance and dramatic effect she 
achieved with the castanets in, for in- 
stance, the dance from de Falla’s “La 
Vida Breve” and in Granados’ Dance 
No. 5, were, as ever, amazing. Miguel 
Berdion, the excellent accompanist, con- 
tributed several colorful piano solos. 

With a repetition of the program on 
Feb. 6, La Argentina made her adieux 
till next year. E. 


“Alexander’s Feast” 


“Alexander’s Feast,” the Handel ora- 
torio which the Friends of Music re- 
vived in Mecca Temple Feb. 2, giving it 
what seems to have been its first hear- 
ing in many years, was a triumph in its 
time; indeed, it seems to have shared 
with the Dettingen Te Deum an ad- 
miration out of all reason as compared 
to some other nobler works of Handel. 
Listened to with modern ears, “Alexan- 
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der’s Feast” is rhetoric, like Dryden’s 
poem, possessing the same dignity, the 
same good workmanship. But for the 
most part what was once regarded as 
glittering pageantry is now plodding 
conventionality, though there are sev- 
eral fine choruses and gracious airs. 

Because of the illness of Artur Bo- 
danzky, Walter Wohllebe, the chorus 
master, conducted. A drill master who 
has proved his ability by materially 
improving the vocal ensemble, he led 
a performance that was painstaking 
but dull. His soloists, Ethyl Hayden, 
Louise Lerch, George Meader and Dud- 
ley Marwick, were not always what 
heart could have wished, for this is 
music that in breadth of style and the 
difficulties imposed by the Handelian 
“divisions” might well command the 
services of the best vocalists of the 
time. 

The chorus met its obligations 
smoothly and in the three most remark- 
able numbers of the score—“Break his 
bands of sleep asunder,” “The many 
rend the skies,” and “Let old Timo- 
theus yield the prize’”—rose with the 
music above the pedestrian level of the 
performance. The last is superb coun- 
terpoint. Account must be taken also of 
the superb recitative, “Behold a ghastly 
band” and the air “Thais led the way.” 
The score has other felicities but they 
are not so numerous nor so imposing 
as to vitalize much that, for Handel, 
is undeniably commonplace. 

The performance dispensed with the 
conclusion built upon additional verses 
written by Newburgh Hamilton, end- 
ing, instead, with Dryden’s own last 
chorus; but not all of Dryden was re- 
tained. As a setting of the text, the 
music is to be commended to those 
who lack faith in English as a language 
of song. T. 





Henderson Lectures for Students of 
La Forge-Berimen Studios 


The first of a series of four lectures 
at the La Forge-Beriimen Studios was 
given by Dr. William J. Henderson, the 
eminent music’ critic, on Feb. 3. The 
subject of the first lecture was Handel. 
The lectures will be given on Monday 
afternoons in February and the remain- 
ing subjects will be Mozart, Wagner 
and Schubert. Although designed espe- 
cially for the students of the studios, a 
number of eminent musicians were 
present. Following the lecture a pro- 
gram of Handel compositions was given 
by Anita Atwater and Katherine New- 
man, sopranos; Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto; Harrington Van Hoesen, bari- 
tone, and Emilie Goetze, pianist. 





Abby Morrison Ricker Gives Recitals 


Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano, was 
heard in recital at the Hotel Vanderbilt 
on Jan. 12, when her program included 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Schumann, 
Massenet, Sadero and Rasbach. At 
the Junior League Club House, on Dec. 
17, Miss Ricker gave a concert with 
Frank Chapman, baritone, and 
Florence Lee, pianist. The singers 
contributed duets and solo groups, Miss 
Ricker giving as an “opera soliloque” 
the Table Scene from “Pagliacci.” 





“Hugh the Drover” to Be Repeated 


Owing to the success achieved by 
Vaughan Williams’s opera, “Hugh the 
Drover” at the English Music Festival 
in Toronto last autumn, this work will 
be given four additional performances 
in the Canadian city during the week 
of March 23. 


Myra Hess Postpones American Tour 
Until Next Season 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg 
has announced that, owing to the severe 
illness of Myra Hess’s mother, the pian- 
ist has had to postpone her American 
tour, announced for this year, until the 
season 1930-31. Miss Hess will be in 
America from next November until the 
following May. 





Althouse Reengaged for Ann Arbor 
Festival 


Paul Althouse has been reengaged 
for the Ann Arbor, Mich., Spring Fes- 
tival this year. The tenor will sing in 
the Verdi Requiem. Another engage- 
ment for Mr. Althouse will be at the 
Mozart Festival in Harrisburg, Pa., on 
May 8, 9, and 10. On April 6 he will 
sing in another performance of the 
Verdi work with Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society. 





Edgar Shelton to Give Second New 
York Recital 


Edgar Shelton, American pianist, 
who gave a New York recital last Octo- 
ber, will be heard again in Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 19. After 
this concert and an appearance with 
the St. Louis Symphony, Mr. Shelton 
will return to Europe for another con- 
cert tour. 





Two Cities Sign Vreeland for Requiem 


Engaged to sing the Brahms’ Requiem 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on March 23, Jeannette Vreeland has 
also been booked to take part in it with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 
April 2. She will appear as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 10 and 11. 





New Book on Theory Due 


“The Anatomy of Music,” by Win- 
throp Parkhurst, will be published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., the end of this 
month. It is said to’ survey the entire 
field of musical theory, giving the aver- 
age music lover an outline of all impor- 
tant steps in this subject. 





Students Give Two-Piano Recital 


Rebecca Kutel and Alice Levine gave 
a recital of music for two pianos Jan. 
26 at the Malkin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Their program included works by 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Aren- 
sky and Strauss-Chasins. A large and 
enthusiastic audience attended. 





Pittsburgh Musicians Club Elects 
Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—The Musicians 
Club of Pittsburgh held its January 
meeting at the Keystone Athletic Club 
on Jan. 16. Officers and directors for 
the year 1930 were elected as follows: 
president, William E. Benswanger; 
vice-president, Earl Truxell; secretary, 
William J. McWhertor; treasurer, Wil- 
liam MacD. Dorrington; directors, Dr. 
Will Earhart, Gaylord Yost and Ralph 
Lewando. A prosperous and eventful 
year is anticipated by the club. 

W. B. 





Rosa Low, Roumanian soprano, has 
been singing at various private musi- 
cales since her recent New York recital. 
She has been singing in New Jersey, 
Westchester and in private homes in 
New. York City. She will make a con- 
cert tour of Canada and has been en- 
gaged for a series of concerts in 
Havana, Cuba. 





VAN HOESEN SINGS FOR 
DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE 





Baritone Appears in Varied Program 
with Frank La Forge at Piano 
at New York Recital 


Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, 
who was heard in recital with interest 
last season, reappeared on Jan. 16, in 
the Town Hall, with Frank La Forge, 
his teacher, at the piano. 

Mr. Van Hoesen displayed a voice of 
agreeable quality and an unusual abil- 
ity to project the meaning of his texts 
which bodes well for his future musical 
development. Two arias from Handel 
operas, “Rodelinda” and “Siroe,” were 
delivered in excellent classical style 
which contrasted cleverly with Brahms’ 
“Mein Madel hat ein Rosenmund” and 
“Verrath.” Other German songs were 
well chosen from Hugo Wolf and two 
Spanish songs, “Alma Sintamos” and 
“Minue Cantado” by Joaquin Nin 
again made effective contrasts. Du- 
pare’s “Manoir de Rosemonde” and 
an old French “Chanson de Jardinier”’ 
represented France, and two new songs 
by Mr. La Forge, “Far Away” and 
“Contemplation” proved interesting. 
Songs by Chadwick and Morgan com- 
pleted the program. 

The insistent applause of his dis- 
tinguished audience caused Mr. Van 
Hoesen to add a number of extras. 
Mr. La Forge’s accompaniments were 
the customary masterpieces. J. 





THIRTEENTH SOUND SHOWN 





Cuban Ensemble Demonstrates Tonal 
System of Mexican Composer 

The system devised by the Mexican 
musician, Julian Carillo, using quarter- 
tones, eighth-tones and sixteenth-tones 
was again demonstrated in New York 
on Jan. 21, when the Thirteenth Sound 
Group of Havana, headed by Angel de 
Reyes, gave a concert in the Art 
Center in New York. The members 
of the ensemble were Luiz M. de Beru- 
men, soprano; Jose Gonzalez and Al- 
berto Pozo, violinists; Emilio Leon, 
violist; Alvaro Cerda, ’cellist; Rogelio 
Zamora, trumpeter; Carlos Sesumaga, 
cornetist; Emilio Leon, who plays the 
octavina; Severino Lopez, the horn, 
and Ana L. de Reyes, the harp-zither. 

The program included “Preludio a 
Colon,” for soprano and instrumental 
ensemble; part of a sonata for ’cello 
and three strings; a string quartet, 
“Ensuefio,” and “Oracio,” prelude for 
the harp-zither, all by Mr. Carillo. 
The last number was a Cuban song, 
“Desengano,” by Mr. de Reyes. 

The system and the new instruments 
were demonstrated here in 1926 at a 
concert of the New York League of 
Composers, and in 1927 at a concert 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Jerome 
Goldstein, giving explanatory remarks, 
declared that distinguishing and ap- 
preciating eighth and smaller tone- 
intervals by ear is only a matter of 
practice. 


Sciarretti Reappears After World Tour 

Alberto Sciarretti, pianist, will give 
his first New York recital, Feb. 13, at 
Town Hall. He has just returned from 


a four years’ world tour. 

On his program will be Martucci’s 
“Tema con Variazioni,” which is sel- 
dom played, also Franco da Venezia’s 
“L’Tle des Morts,” and, by way of a 
novelty, the Fox Trot Tragico (Me- 
mento Mori) by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 











LOCAL ENSEMBLES GIVE 


PROGRAMS IN WINNIPEG 





Choir and Small Orchestra Appear 
in Concerts — Piatigorsky 
a Visiting Artist 

WINNIPEG, CAN., Feb. 5—The fourth 
concert of the Celebrity Series was 
given by Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, on 
Jan. 8 before a large and enthusiastic 
audience in Central Church. The pro- 
gram included the Sonata in A Major 
by Boccherini, Bach Suite in C Major, 
for ’cello alone, and selections from 
Faure, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Bloch 
and Maimardi. Mr. Piatigorsky was 
generous with encores. Valentine 
Pavlovsky was the excellent pianist ac- 
companist. The concert was under the 
management of Fred M. Gee. 

Herbert Heyner, English baritone, 
was the guest artist of the Women’s 
Musical Club on Jan. 6. He gave a 
most interesting program before a large 
audience in Fort Garry Hotel. Fred 
M. Gee was the accompanist. 

The Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir, 
under direction of Peter Temple, gave 
a very successful concert in Grace 
Church on Jan. 7. The choir presented 
Bach’s “Sleepers, Wake,” “The Fan- 
tasia on Christmas Carols” by Vaughan 
Williams, and Parry’s “Blest Pair of 
Sirens.” The assisting artists were J. 
Roberto Wood, baritone, and Flora 
Matheson Goulden, violinist. The or- 
ganist was Herbert J. Sadler, and Mrs. 
J. Roberto Wood and Gwendla Owen 
Davies were the accompanists. 

The Carleton Symphony Band of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
under the leadership of James Robert 
Gilette gave matinee and evening pro- 
grams in the Walker Theater on Jan. 
20 under the auspices of the Central 
Council of Social Agencies. A very 
large audience welcomed the visitors. 
Dorothea Helenius, soprano, was the 
assisting artist. 

John Waterhouse, violinist; Mrs. 
Waterhouse, pianist, and a Chamber 
Orchestra of twelve strings gave a very 
fine program in Fort Garry Hotel on 
Jan. 22. Ronald Gibson was the con- 
ductor. MARY MONCRIEFF. 


Shura Cherkassky Reported III in 
England 


Shura Cherkassky, American boy 
pianist, who has played at the Albert 
Hall in London and in other British 
cities with the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, recently had to cancel the re- 
mainder of his January engagements 
because of a poisoned finger. According 
te an announcement in the London 
Evening Standard, the young pianist 
entered a nursing home for treatment, 
but was expected to resume his tour 
with the orchestra at the beginning or 
February. 


Junior Recital Given by Students of 
Master Institute of Roerich Museum 


A recital of the junior students of 
the Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
was given on Jan. 26 at Roerich Hall. 
Children from five to thirteen years 
old, who participated, were: Louis 
Schwartz, Tiela Fine, Tom Robinson 
and Richard Adler in compositions by 
Beyer, Schumann, Beethoven and Jen- 
kins; Mildred Mischnoff, Alice Kahn, 
Jean Kraus, Annabelle Lapin and 
Libby Lapin, in pieces of Burgmueller, 
Mozart, Schumann, Bach and Heller. 
T'wo dance numbers, one by Kitty 
Gordon, and the other by Mildred 
Mischnoff, Geraldine Teicher, Leonore 
ind Ruth Goodman and Hortense 
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Huebsch, were given. Others heard 
were Muriel Greenburg, Shirley Kos- 
man, Jimmie Mather, Selma and Ber- 
nice Glaser, Elsa Garillo, Sylvia Kar- 
lit and Dorothy Blumberg. Musician- 
ship was shown by Marjorie Tas, 
violin; David Landsman, ‘cello, and 
Sylvia Karlit, piano, in a Trio by 
Misek. The students are pupils of 
Mrs. Percy Such, Ethel Prince Thomp- 
son, Edith Carle, David Barnett, Ida 
Goldstein, Sina and Maurice Licht- 
mann. A large audience visited the 
Roerich Museum after the program. 





MANNES ARTISTS APPEAR 





Pupils of Stassevitch and Bibb 
Fill Concert Dates 


Paul Stassevitch and Frank Bibb, 
members of the David Mannes Music 
School’s Artist faculty, have a number 
of pupils before the public. Violin 
pupils of Mr. Stassevitch who have just 
appeared, or will do so shortly, in 
Metropolitan concerts are Caroline 
Thomas, heard in Town Hall on Jan. 9 
after a Jordan Hall recital in Boston 
on Jan. 6, Hazel Jean Kirk, in a 
January Steinway Hall recital, and 
Charles Fleischmann, who will present 
a Steinway Hall program early in Feb- 
ruary. 

A Stassevitch pupil active in the 
musical world of Boston is Marianne 
Lowell; and one to be heard shortly in 
Washington is Loris Gratke. Mr. 
Stassevitch, who in addition to his 
violin teaching at the Mannes School, 
leads the Senior Orchestra, conducted 
for Alexander Siloti’s concert re- 
appearance at Carnegie Hall earlier 
this year, and directed for Margrethe 
Somme at Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31, lead- 
ing the Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
“Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart and 
“Romeo and Juliet” fantasy of Tchai- 
kovsky, as well as the accompaniment 
to Miss Somme’s performance of the 
Brahms Piano Concerto. 

This season three of Frank Bibb’s 
vocal pupils are in the American Opera 
Company—Nathalie Hall, who has had 
the important roles of Yolanda and 
Marguerite, Bettina Hall as Carmen, 
and George Houston. Thomas Houston, 
another Bibb pupil, was leading man 
in the popular musical comedy “The 
New Moon,” and Harold Hansen, for 
two seasons with the American Opera 
Company, is now with a Paramount 
unit. ; 

George Morgan, heard in recital at 
Town Hall, will sail in April for Euro- 
pean concerts. Edward O’Brien and 
Harriet Colston, Baltimore joint - re- 
citalists, have been heard also in solo 
appearances in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Malden, Mass. Another Bibb 
pupil is Rita Orville, to sing Santuzza 
in a forthcoming production of “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” 





New Opera Group Gives “Faust” 


The Metropolis Grand Opera Com- 
pany, a new group which plans to give 
opera at popular prices to New York, 
made its first appearance at the Com- 
munity Center of Congregation B’Nai 
Jeshurun on the evening of Jan. 21, 
when Gounod’s “Faust” was sung with 
piano accompaniment and _ without 
chorus. Emily Hanson was much ap- 
plauded as Marguerite. Martin Horo- 
das, director of the organization, who 
appeared as Mephistopheles, is making 
an attempt to get 5000 music lovers to 
subscribe a dollar each in order to 
finance the venture. 
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Emmy Destinn Dies 
in Czecho-Slovakia 








Dom André Mocquereau 


Word was received in New York re- 
cently of the death at Solesmes, near 
Le Mans, France, of Dom André Moc- 


quereau, the famous exponent of the 
Gregorian Chant. 

Dom Mocquereau was born at La 
Tessoualle, near Cholet, France, on 
June 6, 1849. He studied music in 
Paris and played the ’cello in Dancla’s 
chamber music concerts. At the age of 
twenty-six he joined the order of Bene- 
dictines at Solesmes, where he devoted 
himself to the study of the Gregorian 
Chant under the direction of Dom Po- 
thier, and became teacher of choral 
singing at the Abbey. On the expulsion 
of all religious orders from France in 
1903, the members of the order found 
refuge at Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight, 
France, where Dom Mocquereau later 
became prior. Later most of the monks 
returned to- Solesmes. 

In 1889 Dom Mocquereau published 
the first of his photographic reproduc- 
tions of medizval musical manuscripts 
with explanatory notes, known as the 
“Paléographie Musicale.” In 1904 
Pope Pius X ordered that all subse- 
quent Gregorian music appearing in 
the Vatican editions must conform to 
Dom Mocquereau’s edition. 

Dom Mocquereau visited the United 
States twice. In 1920 he directed the 
International Congress of Gregorian 
Chant at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, and two years later he came to 
teach at the summer session of the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 





William H. Dunham 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—William H. 
Dunham, a member of the vocal faculty 
of the New England Conservatory and 
widely known among musicians of this 
city for many years, died suddenly of 
pnuemonia after a brief illness in his 
apartment in the Hotel Vendome on 
Jan. 27. Mr. Dunham was born in 
Brockton, Mass., Dec. 31, 1858. He 
first took a business course at a Boston 
school but shortly after began the study 
of singing under Dr. Guilmette and 
Mr. Rotoli. He later went to Europe 
and studied with de Reszke, Koenig, 
Cotogni, Vannucini and Benvenuti. 
He was active in the concert and choir 
field for a number of years. He had 
been a member of the Conservatory 
faculty since 1893, He is survived by 


(Continued from page 7) 

as things of beauty, and her library 
was filled with many first editions as 
well as standard works in bindings by 
the finest masters of the craft. In her 
younger days she did a considerable 
amount of writing, producing several 
novels, some poetry and a play en 
titled “Rahel.” 

Mme. Destinn’s funeral was attended 
by thousands of her admirers who 
marched from the Monastery of the 
Knights of the Cross, where the body 
had lain in state, to the Visehrad 
Cemetery. The honors due the singer 
as an unswerving patriot to the Czech 
cause, never accorded her fully in life, 
were granted her in death. Among 
the mass of flowers was a wreath in- 
scribed “To Emmy Destinn from 
Thomas Masaryk.” 

The plot in which the singer was 
buried was donated by the City of 
Prague and members of the Czech Na- 
tional Theater followed the cortege, 
carrying flower-engarlanded standards 
inscribed with the names of the twelve 
réles in which Destinn had been most 
prominent. A group of trumpeters 
sounded Last Call at the conclusion of 
the services. 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 








his widow, who was Alice Chaffee of 
Providence. 





Victor Beigel 


LONDON, Feb. 5—Victor Beigel, 
teacher of singing, died at his home 
in Sussex on Jan. 7 after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Beigel, who was in his sixti- 
eth year, was well known in New York 
several decades ago and more recently 
in the British capital. Among his 
prominent pupils was Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor of the Metropolitan. 





Mary Graham Bishop 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 5.—Mrs. 
Mary Graham Bishop, one of the 
leaders in Milwaukee musical life, died 
recently at her home, at the age of 
eighty. Mrs. Bishop was the widow of 
Walter Palmer Bishop, who was for 
many years the president of the Arion 
Musical Club. She had lived in Mil- 
waukee since 1860, having come here 
from her birthplace at Grafton, Wis. 
Mrs. Bishop was the founder of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, one of the 
flourishing musical clubs of the city. 
She was also for many years a member 
of the Arion Musical Club and the 
Cecilian Choir. Cc. O. S. 





Edwin L. Klahre 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Edwin L. Klahre, 
pianist, and professor at the New 
England Conservatory since 1890, died 
suddenly at his home at Allston, Mass., 
on Feb. 1. Mr. Klahre was born in 
Union, N. J., in 1867. His musical 
education was pursued under Rafael 
Joseffy in this country and later under 
Siegmund Lebert in Stuttgart, Xaver 
Schwarwenka in Berlin, and with Liszt 
in Weimar. 





Julius Albert Jahn 


DALLAS, Tex., Feb. 5.—Julius Albert 
Jahn, for seventeen years closely as- 
sociated with the musical life of this 
city died suddenly, recently. Mr. Jahn 
among his other activities, was con- 
ductor of the Schubert Choral Club, as 
well as a teacher of piano and com- 
poser. M. C. 
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Goossens and Prokofieff Heard 
with Symphony in Boston Events 





Russian Composer Is Soloist 
in His Piano Concerto— 


Koussevitzky Acclaimed 
on Return — Leginska 
Leads Women’s Symphony 


—Noted Recitalists Heard 


OSTON, Feb. 5.—The Boston Sym- 
phony had Eugene Goossens for 
guest conductor Jan. 24 and 25. His 
reading of the Schumann Symphony in 
B Flat was a fresh, vigorous and poetic 
interpretation. The English conductor 
was likewise successful with the 
“Faust” Overture of Wagner. Mr. Goos- 
sens included his own Concertino for 
Double String Orchestra, heard for the 
first time in Boston, in his program. 
The composition was well received. The 
concert concluded with Respighi’s 
“Feste Romane.” 


Koussevitzky Returns 


On Jan. 27 Dr. Koussevitzky returned 
to the fold and was greeted with not a 
little enthusiasm. He gave his familiar 
interpretations of the Ravel Bolero and 
the Sibelius Symphony. 

Serge Prokofieff was the soloist at 
the regular concerts of Jan. 31 and Feb. 
1. They began with Mozart’s “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik.” As a contrast, Dr. 
Koussevitzky presented  Prokofieff’s 
“Scythian Suite.” In the same com- 
poser’s Second Piano Concerto in G 
Minor, with Prokofieff himself as solo- 
ist, the audience was permitted to hear 
the Russian modernist at his very best. 
In this composition, well-fashioned, 
melodic and energetically rhythmed, the 
composer displayed brilliant gifts as a 
pianist. The Three Dances from “E] 
Sombrero de Tres Picos” of De Falla 
received glowing treatment from Dr. 
Koussevitzky. 

On the afternoons of Jan. 28 and 29 
the orchestra presented concerts for 
young people. The program included a 
Ballet Suite by Rameau, “Féerie” for 
Harp and, Orchestra, Bernard Zighera, 
soloist, “The Animal’s Carnival” of 
Saint-Saéns, and the Ravel Bolero. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, gave his second 
recital of the season at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 19. His pro- 
gram included a group by Handel, Bu- 
ononcini and Arne, sung with suavity 
and nobility, a group of Brahms lieder, 
and the inevitable group of negro spirit- 
uals. 

On Jan. 30, Virginia Warren, soprano, 
made her debut at Jordan Hall. In a 
well selected program, Miss Warren 
revealed a personality of charm, a small 
but clear voice, and the ability to grasp 
the understanding of each song. She 
was delightfully accompanied by Ber- 
nard Zighera. 


Noted Pianists Heard 


Elly Ney, pianist, gave her first re- 
cital of the season in Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 25. In a formidable program con- 
taining a Mozart Rondo, Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, a Brahms 
Capriccio, Rhapsody and Intermezzo, 
and the Beethoven Sonata, Opus 111, 
Mme. Ney played with astounding 
force. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a superb 
piano recital in Symphony Hall on Jan. 
26. He played the Beethoven Sonata, 
Opus 78, the Schumann Novelette in F 
Sharp Minor, the Chopin B Flat Minor 
Sonata, his own Etudes Tableaux, and 
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the Strauss-Tausig Waltz, “One Lives 
but Once.” 

Naomi Hewitt, cellist, appeared in 
recital at Jordan Hall on Jan. 27. The 
program included numbers by Boccher- 
ini, Lalo, Bach, Cherniavski, Faure and 
Boellmann. On Jan. 26, Aubrey Pankey, 
Negro baritone, possessor of a fine 
voice, gave a recital at Jordan Hall. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, played on the 
morning of Jan. 29 in the Hotel Stat- 
ler. On the evening of the same day 
Hazel Harrison, Negro pianist, gave a 
recital at Jordan Hall. 


Women’s Symphony Plays 


Ethel Leginska and her Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra played at Hancock 
Hall the same evening. The program 
included the Tchaikovsky Fifth Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s “Cortége” and Air de 
Danse, and Weber’s Concerto in F for 
bassoon, Abdon Laus appearing as so- 
loist. 

On Jan. 30, Raymond Coon, pianist, 
appeared in recital at Jordan Hall. 
Nikolai Orloff, here in recital at Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 1, included on his pro- 
gram works by Mozart, Chopin, De- 
bussy and Balakireff’s “Islamey.” He 
played Chopin particularly with a gos- 
samer beauty of tone. 

Henri Casadesus’ Society of Ancient 
Instruments, at the recital on Feb. 2, 
played suites of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Emma Hoyt, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist. 

Morris C. HASTINGS 





Opera and Concerts 
in San Francisco 
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Zaruhi Elmassian, Edith Mackey, Carlo 
Scattola, Ettore Ghisletti and James 
Crahenny. The chorus included some 
members of the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles Opera Companies. Alberto 
Conti conducted. 

On Jan. 14 the Columbia Opera Com- 
pany gave “Rigoletto” with Tina Paggi, 
Giuseppe Barsotti and Galileo Parigi 
heading the cast. 


“Forza” Holds Appeal 


In the company’s production of 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” on 
Wednesday night, first honors were 
won by Claudio Frigerio for his beau- 
tiful singing in the role of Don Carlos. 
Mr. Piccaluga as Don Alvaro sur- 
passed his previous efforts. Myrna 
Sharlow was a statuesque Leonora. 
Enrico Spada completed the quartet of 
principals by singing the bass role to 
good effect. Minor roles were nicely 
done by Valeria Post, Edith Mackey, 
Carlo Scattola, Ettore Ghisletti and 
Luigi Rocea. The chorus deserved 
praise for its ensemble work and the 
orchestra responded in spirited fashion 
to the confident beat of Mr. Conti. 

On Thursday, Jan. 16, Tina Paggi 
sang Violetta in “La Traviata,” and, 
finely assisted by Mr. Barsotti and 
Mr. Frigerio, gave a performance that 
would have been a credit to any opera 
company. A second performance of 
“Carmen,” with Gennaro Barra replac- 
ing Mr. Piccaluga in the role of Don 
Jose, was the following night’s attrac- 
tion at the opera. 

Saturday afternoon, Jan. 18, brought 
a spirited presentation of “The Barber 
of Seville,” with Miss Paggi and 
Messrs. Barsotti, Spada, Fiorella and 





Ethel Leginska, Conductor, Boston 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra 


Scattola in the leads. In the evening 
“Il Trovatore,” nineteen-year-old Luisa 
Caselotti as Azucena gave a character- 
ization of emotional intensity. Mme. 
Sharlow was a beautiful and vocally 
satisfying Leonora. Mr. Piccaluga 
scored as Manrico, Mr. Parigi as the 
Count. 

La Argentina captivated an audience 
which exceeded the seating capacity of 
the Geary Theatre on the afternoon 
of Jan. 14. The most striking numbers 
on her program were the Fire Dance 
from the ballet “El amor Brujo” by de 
Falla, the Andalusian dance, the “Cielo 
de Cuba,” and “La Corrida.” 

Angna Enters introduced her Dance 
Episodes to the largest audience ever 
attending an Alice Seckels Matinee 
Musicale in the Fairmont Hotel Gold 
Ballroom on the afternoon of Jan. 13. 
Her art was most appreciated. A re- 
turn engagement for Jan. 24 was an- 
nounced. 

Sam Rodetsky, a young piainst of 
pronounced talent, gave a recital in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on Friday 
night, Jan. 17, under the management 
of Alice Seckels. He presented works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms 
and modern Russians. 

MarJory M. FISHER 





New Orleans Philharmonic Series 


New ORLEANS, Feb. 5.—When the 
resignation of its present business sec- 
retary, Erin Black, takes effect in 
April, 1930, the Philharmonic Society 
will set about reorganizing its business 
office and establishing permanent offices 
in the building of a local music store. 
The Philharmonic offices are at present 
in a private residence and are rather 
inaccessible. The new office will be 
under direction of Mrs. Rathbone de 
Buys, a vice-president of the society. 
A drive will be made for a larger mem- 
bership. The new policy of the Phil- 
harmonic will include some radical 
changes. Foremost will be the presen- 
tation of its series in the concert hall 
of the Municipal Auditorium instead of 
at the Atheneum, which has housed 
Philharmonic concerts for over twenty 
years. Another innovation will be the 
regulation of admission prices in ac- 
cordance with the location of seats, in- 
stead of charging one price for any seat 
in the house. Corinne Mayer, presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic Society, has 
announced four of the seven concerts 
for 1930-1931... Programs will be given 
by La Argentina, Jose Iturbi and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the 
last in two concerts. Ww. S. 
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certs, when he will play as soloist in 
the Mozart Concerto in A Major for 
piano and orchestra. 


Recital Début Made 


Viadimir Horowitz gave his first 
piano recital in this city at the Prin- 
cipia on Jan. 24. The limited seating 
capacity of Howard Hall deprived about 
300 of hearing the Russian pianist. 
His program was built upon lines to 
show his pianistic skill. It contained 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata in C Major; 
a Capriccio by Scarlatti; two Inter- 
mezzi and a Scherzo by Brahms; a 
Chopin group including the Ballade in 
G Major, two Mazurkas, the Etude in 
F Major and the Valse Brillante; a 
Gavotte and “Suggestions Diaboliques” 
by Prokofieff, the “Valse Oubliée” of 
Liszt, and the “Danse Macabre” by 
Saint-Saéns, arranged by Liszt. Noth- 
ing further can be added to what has 
already been said concerning the un- 
usual technical ability and power of 
this young man’s playing. He added 
two extras at the close of the concert. 

Another local debut took place at 
the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. Auditorium 
on Sunday afternoon and night of Jan. 
26, when Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian 
‘cellist, played two delightful programs. 
The matinee for the younger listeners 
was of lighter vein than that of the 
following evening, although it con- 
tained as a major offering the Bee- 
thoven Variations on a Theme by 
Handel and numerous works of classic 
and modern composers. The evening 
program contained the Sonata in A 
Mor by Boccherini; the Suite in C 
Méor for ’cello alone by Bach; a Toc- 
cata by Frescobaldi; a “Prayer” by 
Bloch; the “Rhapsodia Italiana” by 
Mainardi (its first American presen- 
tation), and a group of four numbers 
by Debussy, Sgambati, Glazounoff and 
Moszkowski. The ’cellist’s playing was 
characterized by beauty of tone, flexi- 
bility of technique and soulful inter- 
pretation. Valentine Pavlovsky gave 
him fine support at the piano. 


St. Olaf Singers Heard 


The St. Olaf Choir made its annual 
pilgrimage to this city, singing in two 
superbly beautiful programs on Jan. 
22. F. Melius Christiansen again 
demonstrated mastery in his conduct- 
ing and the choir its excellence in a 
cappella singing. The _ intonation, 
phrasing, attack and blending were 
again the source of great enjoyment 
to the two audiences. 

Susan L. Cost 








Margot Jean to Give New York Recital 


Margot Jean, formerly known as 
Daisy Jean, will give a recital of music 
for the ’cello, alternating with groups 
of songs which she will accompany her- 
self at the harp, on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 16, at the Charles Hopkins The- 
ater. On the ‘cello she will play 
Brahms’ E Minor Sonata and works by 
Rachmaninoff, de Falla, Debussy and 
Faure, assisted by Frank Bibb at the 
piano. Her songs include numbers by 
Paladilhe, Gretchaninoff, Glazounoff 
and Chopin, and a group of French, 
Flemish and Scotch folk-songs. The 
Flemish folk-songs, harmonized by 
Mortelmans, will be given a first per- 
formance in New York on this occasion. 
Mlle. Jean has the original manuscripts 
of over thirty of these songs, given to 
her by M. Mortelmans, Director of the 
National Conservatory at Antwerp. 
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